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BRIGHTON CLIPS 


¥ Hitchcock's TOPAZ, unfortunately no more successful 
commercially during its brief run in Brighton than elsewhere, 
seems destined to become the most underrated film of the 
year. Far from proving that Hitchcock has 'lost his touch' 
(critics have been saying this as far back as VERTIGO and 
NORTH BY NORTHWEST, and the reviewer in Films and © 
Filming provides the classic instance of a certain kind of 
critical bad faith: Feeling positively insulted because 
Hitchcock doesn't give him what he expected, he adds 'and I 
speak as one who saw much to admire in the imagery of 
TORN CURTAIN') TOPAZ shows him in total control of the 
medium and still artistically vital enough to develop yet 
another stylistic and thematic way to approach a genre as 
well-worn as the spy-thriller. No longer contented with 
seizing his audience at a level where they are mere victims 
to his visual eloquence, Hitchcock in his later films, and 
especially in TOPAZ proceeds to liberate the spectator by 
making him participate through the mind's eye. When 
Kusonov's daughter, before dropping the statue of the 
porcelain lovers, looks for a brief moment into the camera - 
this is Hitchcock's glance at us, an appeal to understand 
what we see, to learn at last to be adult in the cmema. I 
TOPAZ Hitchcock conducts a monologue, a discourse about 
a world of suffering, fallibility and human weakness - 
expressed in a visual language that seeks to engage pity and 
compassion. TOPAZ approaches the serene and merciful eye 
with which the great Fritz Lang used to look at the perplexed 
characters in his American films of the fifties. The curious 
case of the three different endings of TOPAZ (from what one 
gathers, they are not as 'different' as critics have gleefully 
made them out to be - three variations on the same theme) is 
an indication to what extent Hitchcock has moved away from 
the mechanics of the suspense plot to a study of situations. 
The BFR certainly isn't complaining. 


% At a recent meeting of the Brighton Film Theatre 
Committee some doubtless welcome changes have been 
announced. Admission prices, soon to go up to 6/- and 8/- 
for the general public, are to be reduced by 2/- respectively 
for members holding valid membership cards. This unfor- 
tunately is not the case of the free membership cards handed 
out at the beginning of the autumn term at the University, 
since the Union apparently failed to keep to their part of the 
bargain and didn't pay the block fee arranged with the Theatre. 
These cards will therefore be invalid henceforth. ‘ 


Sundays will be reserved for 'members only' films, 
from the beginning of March onwards. All in all, the Commit- 
tee spent 23 sorely trying hours on business ranging from 
covenanted membership to attract local 'capital' down to the 
‘no smoking' referendum, while the two-month programme of 
films was 'dealt with' in eight minutes flat, despite discon- 
tented murmurs all round. Some people have got their 
priorities pretty mixed up, it would seem, if they continue 
to treat the question of carpeting the Theatre with more 
seriousness than that of programming it. 


* The 'Gardner Centre for the Arts' is going to have ‘two 
evenings of Dutch films on 13th and 14th February, at 8 p.m. 
Dutch film-makers, insofar as they have made an impact at 
all in England, are mainly known for their shorts and docu- 
mentaries. For obvious reasons, above all, a very limited 
market, there exists as yet no adequate industry or organiza- 
tion for the production of feature films on a large scale, 


‘though there seem to be plenty of young and trained film- 


makers only too eager to do professional work in a properly 
equipped studio. Films shown at the Arts Centre will 


include Bert Haanstra's THE VOICE OF THE WATER and 


his well-known GLASS, Others range from more conventional, 
subject-oriented, commissioned work such as SAILING 
(Hattum Hoving) to free-wheeling hand-held fantasies or 
consciously experimental shorts, such as THAT WAY TO 
MADRA (Adriaan Ditvoorst) or BIG CITY BLUES (Charles 

van der Linden). Two films will be about 'painters in 

action' - A FILM FOR LUCEBERT (Johan van der Keuken) 

and THE REALITY OF KAREL APPEL (Jan Vrijman). 


¥ During February and March the University is organi- 
zing a series of lectures and films under the ambitious title 
POLITICS, ICONOGRAPHY and FILM: EUROPE 1905-45 
which appears to be mainly concerned with the way recent 
history, politics and ideology have filtered into the cinema. 
The films are for the most part chosen along predictable 
lines - the inevitable POTEMKIN for 'revolution', Vigo's 
ZERO DE CONDUITE and UN CHIEN ANDALOU for 
‘anarchism and avant-garde’, and LAND WITHOUT BREAD 
for 'Spain'. I just hope we get Pabst's PARACELSUS or 
better still, Harlan's KOLBERG to illustrate Nazism, rather 
than yet another look at Leni Riefenstahl's TRIUMPH DES 
WILLENS. (Dates for February: 17th - Introductory 
Lecture, 24th - POTEMKIN; 11.30 a.m., Uos A2.) 


* An apology to readers for a misprint that appeared in 
BFR 15. Onp.6 at the end of ANATOMY OF A MURDER the 
fourth line from the bottom should have read 'or from Kazan's 


hallucinated camera eyeball' and not 'Bazin's'. And in BFR 
16 p. 8 read 'Mailer' for 'Moiler'. 
* The Classic cinema has started a series of films on 


late night Wednesday. This month, one Russian and two 
Polish films are on the programme, in particular, A. Wajda's 
A GENERATION, with Roman Polanski in his first role as 
actor. 


* This issue has several articles on the Italian cinema - 
Fellini, Pasolini, Visconti. We had hoped to be able to 
include a general article that puts these directors into 
historical perspective, but for reasons of time and space 

this proved impossible. Perhaps this lacuna can be filled in 
one of our subsequent issues. What seems remarkable in 
this context is the way in which, for example, psychoanalysis 
in films like 8%, OF A THOUSAND DELIGHTS, OEDIPUS REX 
has filled the vacant place once occupied by religion, or 
rather, to put it the other way round, to what extent religious 
concepts have in the past functioned even as the visual 
language through which to explore irrational drives. At any 
rate, all these films implicitly or explicitly demonstrate how 
uneasily Marxist and Freudian notions of social analysis 
coalesce, especially in a country with a marked irrationalist 
tradition, and at the same time the largest Community party 
in any Western country. 
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FILM DIARY 


TIMES ARE OF LAST COMPLETE PERFORMANCE. PROGRAMME DETAILS ARE LIABLE TO CHANGE. 


A.B.C. (BRIGHTON) 27010 A.B.C. (HOVE) 733985 


COMBINATION 254.96 
ODEON (LEWES) Lewes 2610 


CONTINENTALE 681318 
REGE NT 25721 


ACADEMY 28595 
DUKE OF YORKS 62503 
NEW SUSSEX FILM GROUP (11 Old London Rd.) 552306 


ASTORTA 683385 
EMBASSY 73542), 


B.F.T. 29563 
ODEON (BRIGHTON) 26696 


CLASSIC (CURZON) 294.14. 


VOGUE 63314 


At the following cinemas the programme for February is as stated but dates of showing are uncertain: - 


ODEON BRIGHTON 


THE LOOKING GLASS WAR (GB '69) 


F,.Pierson 
THE RECKONING (GB '69) 
J.Gola 


DAVID COPPERFIELD (USA *69) 


D. Mann 


A FISTFUL OF DOLLARS (Italy '66) 


S Leone 


ODEON LEWES 
CHE (USA *69) 


R.Fleischer 


ASTORIA 


THE WILD BUNCH (USA *69) 


8 .Peckinpah 


20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE | FOR A SEASON 


SEA (USA *5),) 
R.Fleischer 


FUNNY GIRL (USA *67) 


W.Wyler 


FOR A FEW DOLLARS MORE (Italy'67) 


S.Leone 


Mon, Feb. 2nd. 

THE CRIMINAL (GB '60) 
J Losey 

FAHRENHEIT 4.51 (GB *67) 
F Truffaut 


HELL IS FOR HEROES (USA '62) 


D.Siegel 

TRUE GRIT (USA '69) 
H. Hathaway 

WOMEN IN LOVE (GB '70) 
K.Russell 


Tues. Feb. 3rd. 


THE BLUE ANGEL (Germany *30) 


J.Von Sternberg 
THE CRIMINAL 
HELL IS FOR HEROES 
TRUE GRIT 
WOMEN IN LOVE 


Weds. Feb. 4th. 


LADY FROM SHANGHAT (USA '47) 


0.Welles 


ALL THE BOYS ARE CGLLED PATRICK 


(France '57) J-L.Godara 
DON QUIXOTE (USSR '57) 
G.Kozintsev 
THE CRIMINAL 
HELL IS FOR HEROES 
TRUE GRIT 
WOMEN IN LOVE 


Thurs. Feb. 5th. 
KING AND COUNTRY (GB ' 6) 


J Losey 
THE HUSTLER (USA '61) 
R.Rossen 


PLAGUE OF THE ZOMBIES (USA'58) 


V.Lewton 
SEA DEVILS (USA '53) 
R.Walsh 
HELL IS FOR HEROES 
TRUE GRIT 


B.F oT. 

8.30 

Univ. A2 

7.0 

Classic 

7015 

Orion B'ss Hill 
8.06 

ABC 

7025 


Coll. Ed. 
720 
BeF.T. 
Classic 
Orion 
ABC 


Suss.FilmSoc,. 
4+ 7 pmo 
Coll .Tech 
1.30 

Classic 

11 .Cpm 
B.F.T. 
Classic 
Orion 

ABC 


BPD. 

8.30 
Suss.FilmSoc. 
6.30 

Embassy 

7.09 

ITV London 


‘Classic 


Orion 


Frid, Feb. 6th. ‘ 
LEFT HANDED GUN (USA '58) 
A Penn 


UNA STORIA MILANESE (Italy *61) 


E.Visconti 
KING AND COUNTRY 
HELL IS FOR HEROES 
PLAGUE OF THE ZOMBIES 
TRUE GRIT 


Sat. Feb. 7th. 

NAZARIN (Mexico '58) 
L.Bunuel 

KING AND COUNTRY 

HELL IS FOR HEROES 

PLAGUE OF THE ZOMBIES 

TRUE GRIT 


Sun. Feb. 8th. 
THE SERVANT (GB *63) 
J Losey 
BILLY LIAR (GB '63) 
J Schlesinger 
COUGAN'S BLUFF (USA '69) 
D.Siegel 


BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN (USA '35) 


J Whale 

Mon. Feb. 9th. 

THE CHASE trai 166) 
A.Penn 

THE SERVANT 

BILLY LIAR 


COUGAN'S BLUFF 
BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN 


Tues. Feb. 10th. 
THE SERVANT 
BILLY LIAR 


Weds. Feb. 11th. 


CHIMES AT MIDNIGHT (USA *65) 


0.Welles 
THE SERVANT 
BILLY LIAR 
COUGAN'S BLUFF 
BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN 


VOGUE 

EASY RIDER (USA '69) 
D. Hopper 

THEOREM (Italy *68)) 
P,. Pasolini 

OEDIPUS REX (It'68) 
P.Pasolini ) start 


Feb. 22nd. 
provisional 


Univ. A2 


B.F.T. 
Classic 
Embassy 
Orion 


B-F.T, 
11.Opm. 
B.F.T. 
Classic 
Embassy 
Orion 


B.f.T. 

8.30 
Continentale 
8 ol.0 

Duke of Yorks 


Duke of Yorks 


Univ. A2 
ob 

Babli 
Continentale 
Duke of Yorks 
Duke of Yorks 


B.F.T. 
Continentale 


Suss.Film Soc. 
4+ 7 pm. 
Balak 
Continentale 
Duke of Yorks 
Duke of Yorks 


Kx 


» 


4 


“ 


Thurs. Feb. 12th. 


THE MANCHURLAN CANDIDATE (USA %2)Suss.FilmSoc. 
J.Frankenheimer UNCONFIRMED - 6.30 
UN HOMME ET UNE FEMME (France '68) Coll Ed. 


C .Lelouche 

BLIND DATE (GB '59) 
J Losey 

BREATHLESS (France '59) 
J-L.Godard 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS (GB *3)) 
G.Cukor 

BILLY LIAR 

LA VOLE LACTEE (France °68) 
L.Bunuel 3 

Frid. Feb. 13th. 

BLIND DATE 


BILLY LIAR 
LA VOIE LACTEE 


Set. Feb. 1th. 
THE EXTERMINATING ANGEL 


(Mexico *62) L.Bunuel 

CRIME & PUNISHMENT (Germ'y '23) 
K.Weine 

BLIND DATE 


BILLY LIAR 
LA VOIE LACTEE 


Sun. Feb. 15th. 
JULIET OF THE SPLRITS (It. *65) 


F.Fellini 

MACKENNA'S GOLD (USA *67) 
A.V McLagen 

LA VOIE LACTEE 


Mon. Feb. 16th. 
JULIET OF THE SPIRITS 
MACKENNA'S GOLD 

LA VOIE LACTEE 


Tues. Feb. 17th. 

NORTH BY NORTHWEST (USA '59) 
A Hitchcock 

LA VOLE LACTEE 


Weds. Feb. 18th. 


LA GUERRE EST FINIE (France '65 


A.Resnais 
JULIET OF THE SPIRITS 
MACKENNA'S GOLD 
LA VOIE LACTEE 


Thurs. Feb. 19th. 

POINT BLANK (USA '68) 
J Boorman 

84 (Italy '62) 
F.Fellini 

WOMAN OF THE DUNES (Jap. '65) 
H.Teshigahara 

BONNE AND CLYDE (USA '67) 
A.Penn 

BULLITT (USA '68) 
P.Yates 

MACKENNA'S GOLD 


Fird. Feb. 20th. 
8a 

BONNIE AND CLYDE 
BULLITT 


Sat. Feb. 21st. 

DIARY OF A SHINJUKU THIEF 
(Jap. '69) N.Oshima 

8s 


2 
BONNIE AND CLYDE 
BULLITT 
MACKENNA'S GOLD 


7.0 
Ber L. 
8.30 
Coll.Tech. 
7030 
Classic 
8.4.0 
Continentale 
Academy 


B.F.T. 


Continentale 
Academy 


B.F.T. 
41.0 pm. 


NewSuss.Film Group 


8.0 
B.F.T. 


Gontinentale 
Academy 


Bel Di 
7030 
Duke of Yokrs 


Academy 


B.F.T 
Duke of Yorks 
Academy 


Coll. Ed. 
700 
Acaaeny 


Suss.FilmSoc. 
4+ 7 pmo 
Bares 

Duke of Yorks 
Academy 


Suss.FilmSoc. 
6.30 

BEPel. 

7.30 
Coll.Tech, 


ABC Brighton 
ABC Brighton 


Duke of Yorks 


B.F.T. 
ABC Brighton 
ABC Brighton 


BFT Members 
11.0 pm. 
B.ED. 

ABC Brighton 
ABC “righton 
Duke of Yorks 


Sun, Feb. 22nd. 

SNOWS OF KILIMANJARO (USA '57) 
H.King 

THE KILLING OF SISTER GEORGE 
(GB '69) R.Aldrich 

BONNIE AND CLYDE 

BULLITT 


Mon. Feb. 23rd. 
x .HIGH NOON (USA '52) 


F,Zinneman 
THE GRADUATE (USA '68) 
M.Nichols 
DIARY OF A SHINJUKU THIEF 
THE KILLING OF SISTER GEORGE 
SNOWS OF KILIMANJ ARO 
BONNIE AND CLYDE 
BULLITT 


Tues. Feb. tho 
* THE NAKED PREY (USA '6),) 


C .Wilde 

THE TRIP (USA '67) 
R.Corman 

DIARY OF A SHINJUKU THIEF 

SNOWS OF KILIMANJ ARO 

THE GRADUATE 

BULLITT 

BONNIE AND CLYDE 


Weds. Feb. 25th. 
EL (Mexico '52 
L,Bunuel 


HAMLET (USSR *63) 
G.Kozintsev PROVISIONAL 


X A GENERATION (Poland *5)) 


A Wajda 
DIARY OF A SHINJUKU THIEF 
THE KILLING OF SISTER GEORGE 
SNOWS OF KILIMANJ ARO 
THE GRADUATE 
BONNIE AND CLYDE 
BULLITT 


Thurs. Feb. 26th. 


ROSEMARY'S BABY (USA '68) 


R. Polanski 


«x BRINGING UP BABY(USA '38) 


H.Hawks 
DIARY OF A SHINJUKU THIEF 
THE KILLING OF SISTER GEORGE 
SNOWS. OF KILIMANJ ARS 
THE GRADUATE 


Embassy 
Bolhh 
Duke of Yorks 


ABC Brighton 
ABC Brighton 


Univ. A2 

4 olt5 

Orion 

7.05 

B.F 2. 

Duke of Yorks 
Embassy 

ABC Brighton 
AB C Brighton 


Coll. Ed. 
Coll. Ed. 


BePals. 
Embassy 
Orion 

ABC Brighton 
ABC Brighton 


Suss.Film Soc. 
4 + 7 pm. 
Univ. A2 


Classic 

11.0 pmo 
B.F.T. 

Duke of Yorks 
Embassy 
Orion 

ABC Brighton 
ABC Brighton 


Embassy 

7-56 
Suss.Film Soc. 
6.30 

Bet D. 

Duke of Yorks 
Embassy 

Orion 


Frid. Feb. 27th,& Sat. Feb. 28th. 
ROSEMARY'S BABY mbassy 


DIARY OF A SHINJUKU THIEF 
THE GRADUATE 


academy 


February 12th - 


DARING! 


bered by." (Bunuel) 


Luis Bunuel's 


La Voir LACTEE 


(The Milky Way) 


BRIGHTON 


for 7 days 


... STRANGELY DISTURBING! 
"This is the film I would like to be remem- 


PLANET FILM DISTRIBUTORS present: 


Eastmancolour "A" 


A FOREIGN FILM - ENGL. SUBTITLES 


Bele Ls 
Orion 


28595 


PREVIEWS 


THE HUSTLER (USA 61) Robert Rossen; Paul Newman 


Like every masterpiece, THE HUSTLER is a film 
of many levels, each situation contributing to the 
thematic complexity while clarifying the issues, so 
that, at the end, everytixing is clear, and the con- 
tradictions reveal their tragic necessity. 


Like in every good American movie, what the 
director has to say is never at the expense of the 
story, and THE HUSTLER's tightly structured narra- 
tive allows Rossen to give full dramatic scope to 
all the issues involved. As so often in his films, 
the strictly linear drive of the hero (here, Eddie 
Felson's ambition to play Minnesota Fats, and beat 
him at pools) serves Rossen to elaborate his emp 
essentially circular vision of human life, 


On one level, Rossen contrasts Eddie's aesth- 
etic view of life (his "talent") with two different 
moralities - that of Fats ("character"), and with 
Sarah, struggling for a sense of dignity. But the 
film has also the dimension of a morality play - 
with Eddie as a Faustian figure, though from the 
backstreets of Oakland, for whose immortal soul a 
diabolic George C. Scott and an angelic Piper Laurie 
are putting everything in the balance. 


If the end seems to vindicate Eddie's visionary 
pursuit of an existential intensity against Sarah's 
impossible dream of love and fulfilment, it is not 
without that sense of subtle and inescapable corrup- 
tion, which makes Eddie's last gesture of defiance 
finally no more than a gesture. Cured by Sarah's 
death of his moral disfigurement, Eddie's newly-won 
integrity is meaningless without her. But while in 
THE HUSTLER, Eddie ends where he began - outside, 
LILITH, Rossen's other masterpiece, leads the hero 
inside (once more, a circle closes) and an even more 
tragic fate is revealed to him. 


Thurs. February 5th Suss. Film Soc. T.E. 


BRINGING UP BABY (USA 38) Howard Hawks; K. Hepburn, 
C. Grant. 


Much has been made of Hawks' dualistic vision - 
with the comedies (invariably depicting the humiliat- 
ions of the male) providing the necessary relief to 
his action dramas, where he celebrates a professional- 
ism, full of the masculine ethics. This might well be 
a misconception, Hawks' is essentially a comic vision 
and one only has to look at THE BIG SKY where the am- 
putation of the hero's thumb is played entirely for 
laughs, to imagine that at times he must have found it 
difficult to keep a straight face on the set of RIO 
BRAVO. 


At any rate, I prefer the comedies, and BRINGING 
UP BABY is one of the best. It is about a scientist, 
looking for the missing bone of his brontosaurus skele- 
ton, getting hopelessly mixed up with a vivacious youn 
lady sporting a tame leopard. The basic antinomies m 
animal, tame/wild are exploited to the full and yield 
an intricate pattern of comic inversions, Hawks con- 
trasts a society whose members behave like tamed ani- 
mals, reacting mechanically to external stimuli with 
the anarchic freedom of the savage beast - to whom be- 
longs K. Hepburn, for the inevitable conflicts arise 
from the battle of the sexes, with the men as prey to 
the predatory female, the men being theweaker sex, 
precisely because more subject to social taming. 


Thurs. February 26th. Suss. Film Soc. T.E. 


LA VOIE LACTEE (France 69) Luis Bunuel 


In his latest (last?) film, Bunuel resumes a 
good many of the 'religious' themes from his earlier 
films; stretching as far back as L'AGE D'OR, and he 
quotes them as scenes, encountered by two tramping 
pilgrims on their way to Santiago de Compostella, 
goal of hundreds of thousands of pilgrims in the 11th 
and 12th centuries. Just as the references are back 
and forth through Bunuel's work, so the journey goes 
through time and space. The cameos all feature here- 
ties of one form or another, as if to suggest that 
the only way to reach any kind of goal is through the 
devious and often wide paths of dissent. 


Thurs. February 12th Academy. THe 


NAZARIN (Mexico 58) Luis Bunuel; Francisco Rabal. 


Like Blake, one suspects that behind Bunuel's 
blasphemies against orthodox dogma, resides a profound 
belief in man's ability to find salvation. Nazarin, 
in his conscious attempts to imitate Christ, fails 
miserably: and,,sharply contrasted with his failure, 
are the moving expressions of generosity and love he 
finds around him, particularly in the love of the 
dwarf Ujo for the priest's ugly woman-desciple. And 
finally, as usual, Bunuel presents us, to the sound of 
fierce drumming, with the road to that salvation. 

Like VIRIDIANA, Nazarin must learn to accept as well 
as to give. 
PL. 


Sat. February 7th. Brighton Film Theatre. 


'60) Joseph Losey; Stanley Baker, 
Sam Wanamaker. 


THE CRIMINAL (G.B. 


One of the most misanthropic films of Losey's 
oeuvre, in which he demonstrates that:.even the most 
vital of emotional relationships (Bamnion's attachment 
to Suzanne), and the most profound of creeds (his 
catholicism) are ultimately self-imprisoning. Bannion's 
individualism is doomed to fail, in the face of those 
who thrive on it, (Barrows, the prison warder) and those 
who patronize it, while realizing t at it must be sup- 
pressed (the prison governor). 


Mon. February 2nd. Brighton Film Theatre, P.L. 
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THE LADY FROM SHANGHAT (USA '47) 0. Welles; : 
O. Welles ,Rita Hayworth. 
CHIMES AT MIDNIGHT (Spain '65) 0. Webles; 
QO. Welles, Jeanne Moreau. 


The fairground nightmare, culminating in the hall 
of mirrors, that Michael O'Hara experiences in THE 
LADY FROM SHANGHAL has become, in CHIMES AT MIDNIGHT, 
the farcical battle which Falstaff views as an appre- 
hensive spectator, clad in ludicrous armour, stumbling 
from tree to tree. The equilibrium between comedy and 
tragedy that Welles perfects in the former film has 
been replaced in the latter by a mask of buffoonery, 
which tries to conceal the hollowness it sees. The 
journey of Welles' characters has been, essentially an 
enquiry into the meaning of their lives; O'Hara is a 
fine example, an adventurer who accepts deceit and 
betrayal because his youth affords him hope ("someday 
I'll forget her"). Hal's rejection of Falstaff leaves 
his old friend despairing, and the natural conclusion 
to Welles' vision comes in THE IMMORTAL STORY. Mr. 
Clay (played by Welles himself), refusing to accept 
reality, tries to create it, and dies in silence as a 
result. 

P.L. 
LADY FROM SHANGHAI: Wed. Feb. 4th. : 
CHIMES AT MIDNIGHT: Wed. Feb. 11th,’ SUSS+ Film Soc. 


POINT BLANK (USA '67) John Boorman; Lee Marvin, 
Angie Dickinson. 


John Boorman is fast becoming acclaimed as one of 
the most important British directors to emerge in the 
last five years, in the space of three movies. 

POINT BLANK is his second, a Hollywood produced gang- 
ster thriller. The hero's (Marvin) task is based on 
the false assumption that, as an individual, he can 
succeed against the tight hierarchy of the organis- 
ation. Boorman's skill is perhaps best illustrated in 
the successful juxtaposition of soft-focus and slow- 
motion (the billiard room love scene with Angie 
Dickinson) and-use of objective landscape (the sniping 
of Carter from a bridge). 


Thurs, Feb. 19th. Suss. Film Soc. C.L. 


LA GUERRE EST FINIE (France '66) Alain Resnais; 
Yves Montand, Ingrid Thulin. 


LA GUERRE EST FINIE, one of Resnais' lesser 
known films, traces Diego's singular obsession with 
Spain against a background of post Spanish Civil War 
communist activities. His views are sharply contrasted 
with the oblique politics of the younger revolution- 
aries, (portrayed rather unsympathetically by Resnais 
as the film is essentially Diego's personal vision). 
His search for simplicity is represented in the ideal- 
ism of his potential relationship with Nadine, as 
opposed to the purely sexual one with Marianne, At 
the same time, Resnais successfully conveys the aware- 
ness of Diego's out-moded methods after a confrontat- 
ion of political theories. The film is shot in 
Resnais' particular style, achieving an astonishing 
sense of time wasted, though occasionally it descends 
into banality (in the same scene where Diego imagines 
what Nadine will look like. 


Wed. Feb. 18th. Suss. Film Soc. C.L. 


THE LEFT HANDED GUN (USA) A. Penn; P. Newman. 


The story of Billy the Kid told straight, presen- 


ting Billy as he was, a dangerous psychopath whose 
only end was a bullett., This film established Penn's 
reputation as a director and Paul Newman as a star 
even though Newman is allowed to give far too much 
rein to the style of acting picked up in the 'method' 
studio. 


Fri. Feb. 6th. Univ. A.2. G.Jo 


A GENERATION (Poland '5) A. Wajda. 


The first film of Wajda's trilogy, A GENERATION 
tells the story of a group of schoolchildren becoming 
swept up into the maelstrom of Poland's resistance to 
the Nazis. Lacking the intensity of KANAL or the 
bitter brilliance of ASHES AND DIAMONDS, A GENERATION 
is the heaviest, most 'Stalinist' of the three films. 
W ajda's schoolboys are rather too unfailingly patrio- 
tic. Nevertheless, the strength and power of Wajda's 
technique leaves one crushed and breathless. 


Wed. Feb. 25th. Classic G.J. 


BILLY LIAR (G.B.'63) J. Schlesinger. 


Schlesinger is definitely at his best dealing 
with social satire. Billy Liar's grandiose fantasies 
wickedly intrude into his mundane life, The result is 
a hilarious send-up .of a serious predicament - the 
dreariness of everyday life for most of the ordinary 
people in this country. 


Billy Liar never escapes his physical environment 
~- Schlesinger rightly refutes this "happy" ending - 
and we are given to understand that his imaginative 
excursions and reconstructions are the only individual 
protests possible. By approaching society's problems 
peripherally and satirically, Schlesinger has managed 
to highlight them the more. 


Sun. Feb. 8th. Continentale. PJ. 


NORTH BY NORTHWEST (USA '39) A. Hitchcock; G.Peck. 


Probably the one out of Hitchcock's films acknow- 
ledged universally by all his different coteries of 
admirers, NORTH BY NORTHWEST combines technical mastery 
with a strong thematic line. After the odessa steps, 
it might not be too fanciful to claim that the hunting 
of Gregory Beck by the crop dusting plane is one of the 
best known and perfect sequences in screen history. At 
the same time, coupled with the technical bravura of 
such set pieces, Hitchcock sets himself the task of un- 
ravelling Peck's smooth, self-satisfied businessman, 
and knitting him up again into a self-reliant man of 
action. The failure of the film is perhaps the too 
powerful control of the action by the C.I.A. deus ex 
machina, and one is tempted to see in his manipulation 
of the hero and heroine a reflection of Hitchcock's 
own relationship to his actors. 


Tues. Feb. 17th. Coll. Ed. Gedo 


HIGH NOON (USA '52) F. Zinneman, 


The fake-liberal film to end all fake-liberal 
films, Acclaimed as a triumph of moral courage in the 
U.S. cinema in the era of McCarthyism, this film is 
instead among the nastiest pieces of hypocracy of that 
era. Gary Cooper, the brave marshall tries to alert 
the populace of the town to the menace of three stran- 
gers coming to kill him - the townspeople aren't inter- 
ested. He ta kes no notice of his insipid quaker bride 
and turns back instead to the Mexican mistress he had 
just thrown out. Finally he faces his enemies alone 
and guns them down with relative ease, assisted by his 
wife who suffers a lightning conversion from non- 
violence. 


Cooper, the man who runs crying to everybody for 
help but is shown to need no such help, can only be 
contrasted by Wayne (in RIO BRAVO) the man who refuses 
all help but is shown desperately to need it. HIGH 
NOON is usually considered a 'radical' film while RIO 
BR&VO is said to be the reactionaries' answer, This 
is nonsense. HIGH NOON is a bogus attempt to show 
moral courage in the face of a non-problem, RIO BRAW 
is an honest attempt to explore the anatomy of one man*s 
courage and its limitations. God 
Mon. Feb. 23rd. Univ. A.2. 
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HELL IS FOR HEROES (USA '58) D. Siegal. 


The scene in which the war film is set is always 
a compromise between two opposed worlds. One, "the 
big picture" involves Generals, Admirals etc. and 
deals in huge abstracts "the bulge", "the push on the 
left flank", the critical supply line. On the other 
hand, the life of the average soldier bears no relation 
to, and has no knowledge of strategy and tactics. 
Their problem is the next pillbox, the next supply drop 
or the sniper in the derelict tank. Very few films 
(notably Fuller's MERRILL'S MARAUDERS) have managed to 
marry in a successful way the two worlds. Many films 
have given powerful and frightening views of the life 
of the individual soldier. HELL IS FOR HEROES is one 
of these. Dealing with a single infantry platoon, on 
what might be any front of World War II, it details 
the necessary qualities of an infantry soldier; hair- 
trigger alertmess, psychpathic suspicion, complete 
self-reliance. These qualities are shown through the 
character played by Steve McQueen, a man unable or 
unwilling to take responsibility, always in trouble, 
wno would probably be classed in civilian life as a 
dangerous psychotic, but a brilliant soldier. 


Mon, Feb. 2nd. Classic. GJ. 
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THE NAKED PREY (Africa '63) Cornel Wild; Cornel Wilde. 


Story (set in late nineteenth century Africa) of 
a captured white hunter set loose, naked, by an 
African tribe to be hunted down by a small band. It 
shows civilised man's rapid reversion to an instinctive 
animal bent soully on survival in the Savannah, Yet 
his great intellectual flexibility keeps him one step 
in front of his pursuers. The Africans are not shown 
as mindless or savage hunters - the actors, without 
recourse to English dialogue, convey a whole range of 
emotions not least of which is a growing regard for, 
and exasperation with, their elusive prey. Excellent 
for two thirds of its content, the film sadly lapses 
into banality when the white man rescues and befriends 
a little African boy hunted by slave raiders. 
However, the slave raiding scene puts into context 
(as do the introductory shots of the hunting party) 
the Africans' own game of pursuit. Thus the exploit- 
ation of Africa by the white man is contrasted with 
the Africans' treatment of the White captive, Seen 
on its first release the photography was first rate 
and extremely beautiful. It conveyed the exact scene 
down to the trembling heat haze. We must hope that 
this is a good print. 


Tues. Feb.2th. Coll. Ed. PJs 
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John Voigt 


midnicht cowbo 


What makes a film good, on its own terms, is not 
of course merely whether it makes-any sense at all, but 
whether it makes a unique, consistent and coherent sense. 
Whether or not it communicates one thing, one message 
if vou like, and one thing only; whether it does it 
without self-contradiction ( a paradox, if stated as a 
paradox,is not then a contradiction) and within a med- 
lun that displays a unity of purpose, a medium that 
employs all elements in the service of its sense. 

Such a redium might be a particular film and its sense 
would be, as I have tried to show elsewhere, that which 
unifies and integrates the various elements of the film 
in its own service : the film-maker's ethic, the'mean- 
ing'af the film. The difference between the extremes 
of making any ard many senses and making the sort of 
senee I talk of above is the difference between ordinary 
Language, with all its vagueness and ambiguity, and, say, 
@ great novel. The novel arises out of, and is an ex- 
tension of a single entity, its sense, whilst ordinary 
language creates, almost accudentally, its sense. The 
order of priopities is different, and in a work of art 
there is as little redundancy as possible. 


The first thing that strikes you about MIDNIGHT 
COWBOY is a certain vagueness, a confusion, a lack of 
thematic or narrative direction that leaves the impres-— 
sion that John Schlesinger was probably just lucky should 
the film happen to have a good or interesting sequence. 
(Imagine, says the idiot, I've been speaking prose all 
these years and didn't know it.) The film just opens 
then afew tenuously connected things happen on the scr— 
een and then it closes - so abrubtly and unexpectedly 
that at first you might think Schlesinger had run out 
of film or money. All the same, considering the film's 
(presumably its director's too) confusion and lack of 
direction it could not have continued without becoming 
totally boring and trivial. 


There are, of course, redeeming features to the 
film, for Schlesinger's documentary technique has been 
well proven, yet the confusion is surely a sign that the 
director had very Little idae of what he was at. The 
failings of this film are all too common in Schlesinger's 
work as a whole - the indication is that he has very - 
little aesthetic feel for his material. TV documenta-— 
ries apart (eg. TERMINUS (*60)) © the result is that 
Schlesinger's actors are always the main attraction of 
his films. Schlesinger's basic style is documentary, 
especially documentary of places. In making feature 
films he has artificially imposed characters onto this 
style. Invattempting to graft onto his admirable doc- 
umentary style the essentially subjective accounts of 
individuals and their relationships, Schlesinger has 
brought two elements into conflict - the attention he 
lavishes on his actors (as though by way of compensation) 
has resulted in all his films becoming star-vehicles. 


Thus audiences tend to identify, in this case, 
MIDNIGHT COWBOY with the characters of Joe Buck and 
Ratso, and while it is true to say that John Voight and 
(especially) Dustin Hoffmann both perform superbly, it 
is also true to say that the only reason that their 
performances can outshine the film as a whole is that 
the film does not make use of these performances, does 
not integrate them into the body of the film, that, in 
short, Schlesinger has failed in the essential task of 
the artist, that is to unify all his elements into a 
single entity. 


It is not fair to say that Schlesinger is just a 
hack - he has shown that he is a master of the art of 
TV documentary (especially in TERMINUS, afilm about 
Victoria Station) yet as with so many others who made 
the change from TV documentary to feature film, he has 
failed to adapthis essentdally small-screen mentality 
to the novelties of the big-screen and especially to 
the novelties of telling a story as opposed to merely 
showing us a bit of the 'real' world.. I would suggest 
that his faults result from the previously mentioned 
attempts to impose some kind psychological analysis 
onto the objective documentary aspect of all his films, 
which aspect, brilliantly conceived and executed asit is, 
comes into conflict with what is really a totally indep- 
endant aspect, that of nhe above mentioned analysis. 


This is at any rate eminently true of MIDNIGHT 
COWBOY. For example, the flashbacks to Joe Buck's 
traumatic experience in his hometown and the fantasy 
scenes of both Joe and Ratso are attempts to give same 
sort of psychological depth to the characters that are 
totally at odds with the major theme of the film and 
its treatment. The theme is, of course, the effect 
that New York has on certain people and Schlesinger's 
ethié is that New York (in this case) is destructive of 
human beings. New York has destroyed Ratso and it has 
produced all the human wrecks that are paraded before 
us; it nearly destroys Joe Buck, at least it degrades 
him (note: "midnight cowboy" is aterm specifically app- 
lied to the homosemal prostitutes who stand outside 
hand Street cinemas in NY). Schlesinger's treatment 
might best perhaps be described as 'candid camers'and it 
is a fitting treatment for his theme for tihe technique 
emsures that New York (the city and the people) are in 
view all the time whilst performing the necessary task 
of keeping our eye on the main protagonists. Thus the 
use of medium long shots through atelephoto lense to 
show Joe and Ratso walking through New York. These 
shots clearly define the characters ( they can be held 
in sharp focus while the rest of the field of vision 
is out of focas) yet do not differentiate then ( all the 
characters come out the same size on the screen). in 
this way (as in the shots of Julie Christie walking down 
the street in DARLING) the characters we are to pay att- 
ention to are shown to us in relation to their environ- 
ment without recourse to any evaluation of their pers-— 
onalities. 


In this way Schlésinger could have given us an ob- 
jective account of the effect of New York on Joe, as he 
does part of the time. The psychological depth would 
have arisen naturally out of the closely examined beh-- 
aviour of the characters. Instead he attempts to graft 
onto this account what amounts to a subjective account 
of the characters' mental states, an account that is 
not only out of place in the flow of the narrative, but 
that apparently bears no relation to the actual incidents 
that the film deals (apart from providing a spurias and 
unjustified motivation); and moreover it is an account 
that requires Schlesinger to resort to a style that is 
impressionistic, subjectivist and totally irreconcilable. 
with his major style. 


MIDNIGHT COWBOY feils because Schlesinger has failed 
to sllow the film to speak for itself. In attempting 
to draw diverse elements together and imposing a unity 
by creating a significance, Schlesinger has destroyed bovh 
the unity and the significance of MIDNIGHT COWBOY. C.H 


oedipus rex 


To a modern audience Sophocles' tragedy has become 
encrusted with a number of different layers of significance, 
in some ways extraneous to Greek tragedy, though not 
necessarily unconnected with it. Anthropologists talk of the 
Oedipus myth as the crystallization possibly of a long period 
of historical experience, connected with social transforma- 
tion, such as the change from matriarchal to patriarchal 
society. And Freud has of course designated the myth as 
one of the most fundamental patterns that structure the 
human psyche in the early stages of development. 


Pasolini's OEDIPUS REX starts from an interesting 
idea: to bring the various levels together and still manage 
to tell the basie story as it occurs in Sophocles. What we 
get is the history of an individual, from childhood in the 
1920s to some unspecified point in the recent past. There 
are sufficient veiled autobiographical references thoughout 
to make one think of Pasolini himself. Instead of narrating, 
however, the conscious existence, Pasolini has, as it were, 
substituted for his adolescence and adult life a re-enactment 
of Sophocles' play, as if to 'live out' in mythical form the 
normally repressed emotions connected with the Oedipus 
complex as described by Freud. Ih other words, what 
appears on film is intended to be somehow the desublimated 
part of the personality. The film ends with the 're-entry' of 
blind Oedipus ‘into society' after what Pasolini himself 
describes as a process of 'sublimating all his faults'. 
(Pasolini, by Oswald Stack, Cinema One p.129) 


The central part therefore has, in a sense, the status 
of a dream, which allows Pasolini to use a kind of decorative- 
metaphoric visual language and an intentionally 'naive' 
narrative style, with gaps and jumps in continuity, a loose 
overall structure, and altogether to create a world where 
features such as colours or symbolic objects act as 'icons' - 
they just are, we either pick up their special significance or 
we don't, depending on whether we are sufficiently archaic 
and innocent, or alternatively, sufficiently well-read and 
sophisticated. At any rate, they do not seem to function in 
the same way as visual symbolism does in a 'psychological' 
or realistic film, where its significance becomes apparent 
through dramatic interaction. These visual and dramatic 
links between character, situation and environment Pasolini 
deliberately dispenses with. This makes the texture of his 
films often thin and occasionally obscure. That this is 
deliberate is beyond doubt, since Pasolini is perfectly capable 
of directing in different styles as shown, for example. by the 
prologue, which is a straightforward exposition of a situation, 
and as such very effective. 


The question is whether Pasolini's style in the central 
part does suggest the world of dreams (I don't necessarily 
mean the 'atmosphere' of dreams), and if it does, what is it 
that Pasolini shows us about the 'inside'’ of the myth? First 
of all, Pasolini differs from a traditional interpretation of 
the central character by constantly insisting that he is a non- 
intellectual who shirks self-knowledge rather than seeking it, 
(an attitude which Pasolini tries to establish in one of the 
earliest scenes when Oedipus cheats his comrades at play). 


Pasolini's Oedipus is basically a peasant figure, 
simple, straightforward and unaccustomed to the atmosphere 
of the Theban court. At the same time, Iocaste appears very 
much as the society woman. The film thus concentrates 
heavily on their love-life, visibly very satisfying to both. The 
disturbing note is introduced by way of colour: Iocaste is 
dressed in a kind of poisonous blue. suggesting, presumably, 
the forbidden fruit of incest. On the other hand, Pasolini 
removes the taboo from the incest motif, insofar as his 
Oedipus loves his mother as passionately once he suspects 
his true identity as he did before. Thus, in our dreams, we 
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exorcise our forbidden desires by indulging them, secure in 
the knowledge that life punishes us for them in any case. 
Pasolini is therefore not interested in motivating 'psycholo- 
gically' either Iocaste's suicide or Oedipus' gouging of his 
eyes - they belong to the mythical constants. This might be 
confusing, inasmuch as Pasolini's aesthetics seem to me at 
this point ambiguous. For example, some of the interior 
scenes are shot in what seems quite conventional psycholo- 
gical realism. I could not help feeling that Pasolini at times 
worked towards a 'tragic' contradiction between the personal/ 
private level and the public - as if Oedipus and his mother 
could have lived happily ever after had he not been in the 
public eye. Such an essentially frivolous suggestion would, 
it seems to me, trivialize the myth out of existence. 


More troubling, however, are the political analogies, 
made explicit at the end. One suspects that Pasolini thought 
of Oedipus as a non-intellectual, partly in order to force some 
political point about the peasants - perhaps he wanted to 
symbolize that only the victimized, yet pure and innocent (as 
opposed to the intellectual Tiresias from whom Oedipus takes 
the gift of '‘poetry' - the flute) can play a redemptive role in 
modern society? As in all of Pasolini's later films. one is 
struck by a whole number of eclectic and cumulatively more 
incoherent Marxist references to modern society. Thus. for 
example, having chosen Morocco as his location and trans- 
mogrified Sophocles' citizen of Thebes into Arab peasants. the 
plague looks more like neo-colonial underdevelopment. This 
makes it difficult to take the pictures as referring to an a- 
historical, archaic time and place (perhaps this is what 
Godard means when he says that images, like words are 
‘contaminated'?). 


The conception of a non-intellectual Oedipus. shirking 
the unpleasant rather than being determined to seek it out. 
probably helps to explain the scene where he meets the old 
King and runs away from the guards, and presumably the 
incident with the young people playing music and the naked 
girl refer to his undecided state of drifting aimlessly through 
the country (though one has a hard time not to think of it as 
some modish reference to drop-outs, hippies and flower- 
people). Pasolini's own invention, the Sphinx is also aimed 
at establishing Oedipus’ personality - slain not, as tradition 
has it, by Oedipus’ superior sagacity but by an act of adoles- 
cent daring, Oedipus brandishing the sword of ignorance. 


‘There seems to be a sociological contrast intended 
between birth and upbringing, and the question of Oedipus' 
simple life at Cariuth is stylistically of interest: the whole 
episode preceding his decision to visit the Oracle. with its 
emphasis on the 'good life' lived close to nature and the soil 
(the King's joy over the foundling, the boys at play) is a 
stylistic cameo-piece. Pasolini has intended it quite 
obviously as a reference to Rossellini's FRANCESCO 
GUILLARE DI DIO - the locus classicus for the joyful, 
serene peasant mentality in the Italian cinema. Significantly, 
and deliberately, this style is abandoned with the visit to the 
Oracle, marking also the cinematic fall from neo-realist 
grace to Pasolini's own metaphoric constructs. Thus, 
OEDIPUS REX is archaic and naive, as a deliberate stylistic 
pose. There is something profoundly unsatisfactory about this 
self-conscious, primitivizing stance, and to me, the central 
part is at times aesthetically undigested and raw to the point 
of crudity. No doubt, this is deliberate. But it seems to 
indicate an absence of mise-en-scene, an unwillingness to 
work the material cinematically which makes the film as a 
whole incoherent, despite its impeccable 'taste', despite its 
profusion of mythopoetic elements. It remains the kind of 
film that is - perhaps rightly - praised for being 'an aesthetic 
experience’. 


T.E, 
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topaz 


In TOPAZ, Hitchock demonstrates once again that he 
has the ability which more than any other singles out the 
artist: a capacity for self-renewal. His jaunty personal 
appearance at the airport, as he rises alertly from a wheel- 
chair, tells the critic in no uncertain terms that he is not 
finished yet. TOPAZ proves it. 


The trouble with TOPAZ, of course, is that it is not 
a Hitchcock film within the meaning of those tried and true, 
moth-balled definitions of what constitutes a Hitchcock film, 
based on the continuing centrality of THE LADY VANISHES - 
which only goes to show how myopic auteur criticism can be 
(v., for example, the current SIGHT AND SOUND which 
instructively characterises LE SAMOURAI as 'both a Melville 
film and the Melville film'). Still, it is easy to see what the 
problem was: the lack of isolatable tour de force sequences, 
apart from the Harlem episode; the fact that there is no 
obvious point of identification since the central character is 
made deliberately neutral and is not played by a well-known 
star; the extreme restraint of Hitchcock's style, which is 
almost exclusively based on cutting and montage and which 
confines expressive camera movements to a relatively small 
number of climatic moments, such as the identification of 
Columbine, who is the head of the French espionage network 
called 'Topaz'. The last remnant of the old Hitchcock, the 
duel in the football stadium, disappeared when it was rejected 
by cinema audiences as improbable - since audiences, 
fortunately, remain untouched by the aestheticism of the 
totally addicted and do make some effort now and then to 
relate their sense of the world around them to what they see 
on the screen. TOPAZ demands a more critical audience and 
is itself the product of more critical viewing. The dream- 
factory is dying because it is reality that people have a craving 
for today and it is realities that they want to see on the screen. 


The mythology of Hitchcock's early cinema develops 
out of the theoretical perspective of mass society in which the 
innocent individual is threatened by inscrutable, implacable 
and wholly alien powers. Against the odds he desperately 
struggles to retain the truth of his own existence and of his 
private life. In TOPAZ, this concer re-appears qualitively 
transformed. As it developed, Hitchcock's cinema gradually 
became depoliticised and focused more exclusively on the 
psychological needs of the individual: these psychological 
perspectives are now projected back into the political sphere 
and the artificial separation of public/private gives way to a 
more dynamic interaction between them. Loyalty becomes a 
more complex matter because one cannot simply choose 
between loyalty to an individual and allegiance to a state: 
Political choices must be made - for, as Boris Kusenov, the 
Russian defector who chooses 'freedom', discovers, opting 
out no longer represents a possible choice. The wires of 
public and private intersect, .superimpose, feedback, short- 
circuit. It is worth emphasising, at this point, that while the 
polydimensionality of TOPAZ can in part be attributed to the 
fact that it is based on a 'big novel' by Leon Uris (and here to 
some extent Hitchcock aligns himself with Preminger, who 
used an earlier Uris novel. EXODUS, in the scope and detach- 
ment of his mise-en-scene), it is in fact bigger (and, needless 
to say, vastly better) than the novel, since the parallels bet- 
ween the various characters are clarified and reinforced. It 
is astonishing to reflect that virtually every character we see 
in the picture is a traitor in some sense or another. Andre“ 
betrays France by his association with America; Dubois, the 
negro agent. betrays the Third World: Juanita and Parra in 
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. Own country and each other. 


Alfred Hitchcock 


different ways betray Cuba; Jarre and Granville betray their 
Without falsifying we can say 
that Hitchcock verges on this paradox: Loyalty = Slavery / 
Treachery = Freedom. 


For Hitchcock all relationships resolve themselves 
into a question of dependence. While I believe that it is highly 
misleading to discuss Hitchcock as a 'catholic director', since 
there is so much in his work that such a description passes 
over and distorts, it is certainly true that Hitchcock is 
catholic in his emphasis on human weakness, Because people 
are weak they are forced to depend on someone else, no 
matter what they are like: Marion Crane exchanges Sam Loomis 
for Norman Bates in PSYCHO, Marnie is freed from subjection 
to the past into a dependence on Mark Rutland. For Hitchcock, 
there can be gains as well as losses in such transitions but the 
iron law of dependence cannot be evaded. From such a perspec- 
tive the distinction between friend and enemy virtually disappears: 
in NOTORIOUS, Devlin (Cary Grant) and Sebastian (Claud Rains) 
are on opposite sides, they both love Alicia (Ingrid Bergman) 
and both contribute to her destruction. A similar equation is 
made in TOPAZ. We see first a charming white house, a face 
reflected in a spy mirror; an ordinary family strolling down 
the drive, the wire mesh fence that imprisons them. Later 
Kusenov is ensconced in a white mansion of like graciousness 
in the U.S. and Hitchcock cuts from Kusenov's daughter, 
playing the piano in a yellow skirt beside a quaint old four- 
poster bed to the world of bureaucratic impersonality and 
interrogation that is proceeding in its own fashion only a few 
yards away. In this all embracing, constricting and life- 
destroying system of global domination treason emerges as 
the impulse towards freedom, a negation of the existing order, 
a way of inverting the Master-Slave relationship even if only 
temporarily. The traitor is the very type of the Underground 
man. . 


In TOPAZ, Hitchcock again stands up for the private 
life. Extensive use is made of colour symbolism. Yellow, 
the striking red and purple worn by Juanita, but above all 
yellow is used to stand for individuality, against the pre- 
dominately white décor, the blue-grey suits of official men. 
So, when André and his wife stay in a hotel with friends, 
Nordstrom's appearance bearing gifts of yellow carnations to 
get him to do a job, strikes an ironic, discordant note: The 
young journalist who is present at the time plays an important 
part in the development of the picture. He is uninvolved. His 
sketches of diplomats seem the embodiment of free creative 
activity, and we wince when they are put to use and André 
folds the page in eight before putting it in his inside pocket. 
(This is paralleled later when André in the airplane toilet 
rips the microfilm out of the book Juanita has given him, the 
only thing he has to remember her by). Michel is later used 
- to break down Jarre. His sketch of Jarre, 'portrait of a 
dead traitor', reflects not so much the true Jarre as his own 
personal deformation. Privacy is also emphasised by the 
personal character of particular rooms, the closing of doors 
and other moments when the audience is excluded, by the 
final frame, which allows even Granville the right to die 
alone. Perhaps the most ironic statement in the film is the 
journalist's 'I've just realised that I might get involved' - he 
is involved already more than he knows! In the logic of world 
domination everything becomes instrumental - even a porcelain 
factory and a flower shop serve only as a cover for political 
manoeuvring. The dropping of a china figure of a pair of 
lovers expresses symbolically the picture's theme - the 
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the servant 


GB 1964 Joseph Losey 


Dirk Bogarde, Wendy Craig, James Fox 


The structure of Losey's films is symmetrical; from 
the relatively minor THE SLEEPING TIGER, through to 
SECRET CEREMONY, the action embodies a classical film, 
and, at the end, the camera withdraws from the world of the 
protagonists as discreetly as it has entered. Through Losey's 
vision, we are privileged with a unique view of his characters' 
world, beginning at the moment when the injection of a con- 
flicting element into that world sets in motion a chain of 
events, the consequences of which immutably reveal the 
characters to themselves and to each other. At the end of a 
Losey movie, the charades are over, the masks are down. 
The cerebral intensity of this vision has its metaphor in the 
prison; for the development towards truth is innately destruc- 
tive, although paradoxically representing the only opportunity 
for real freedom. At this point, however, the various 
components of Losey's oeuvre part company; on the one side 
are BLIND DATE, ACCIDENT, and THE PROWLER, on the 
other THE SERVANT, BOOM and SECRET CEREMONY. At 
the end of BLIND DATE, for example, we realize that Jan 
and Jacqueline have arrived, in their different ways, at some 
kind of self-awareness, which makes Losey's thematic 
essentially serious. At the end of THE SERVANT, however, 
the spectator finds himself up a blind alley; the film is 
(literally) pointless, negative, and self-indulgently so. The 
moral stance of a movie, as the deficiencies of Robin Wood's 
criticism demonstrate, should never be the ultimate criterion 
by which to judge it; the critic here will be ignoring, for 
example, the rich mise-en-scene of many low-budget American 
films (FORTY GUNS of Fuller, NIGHT OF THE DEMON of 
Jacques Tourneur). But in the case of THE SERVANT, where 
a meaningful point of view is so obviously important to Losey, 
I can find only incoherence. 


In his best movies, Losey's lucid mose-en-scene 
constructs an organic development as the character's private 
obsessions and desires are gradually revealed. The tension 
is quite naturally and endemically derived from the hesitant 
interraction of the characters in their environment. Ih 
ACCIDENT, for example, Losey's delicacy here creates an 
even balance between the objective viewpoint of the camera, 
and the gradual revelations on investigation of the 'closed' 
world of the characters. But this is a delicacy difficult to 
achieve or maintain, and, in THE SERVANT, overbalances 
into self-indulgence, symptomatic of Losey's preference for 
symbolism, In the opening shots of THE SERVANT, we see 
Barrett arriving at Tony's unfurnished house to assume his 
position as butler. On his first appearance at the house, he 
finds Tony asleep in a chair; Losey frames Barrett in the 
open doorway from a low angle, with Tony's face in close-up 
at the bottom right-hand corner of the screen. The malignant 
smile on Barrett's face as he contemplates his defenceless 
victim foreshadows the whole progress of the film - the 
struggle for dominance between master and servant, and the 
inevitable victory of the latter. But presenting the characters 
in such an obviously symbolic pose at the beginning of the 
movie, is, to my mind, Losey's expression of a loss of 
confidence in the ability of character interraction to demon- 
strate the struggle that ensues. His mise-en-scene, instead 
of necessarily embodying in visual terms the development of 
the narrative, renders that narrative artifically logical: a 
dramatic situation is deliberately contrived for the characters. 
The arbitrary glare of Losey's camera (in his best films) here 
descends into rhetoric. 


Losey's method, in more subtle terms, would be 
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vindicated if the situation that he was presenting was one over 
which the characters had no control. In the movies of, for 
example, Douglas Sirk, which are concerned so often with 
situations governed by exterior forces, a series of images 
within the mise-en-scene capture the tragic inevitability of 
the protagonist's position. But THE SERVANT is concerned 
with a drama precipitated by one character, Barrett; the 
core of the film is a conflict of character, and at times Losey, 
through his mise-en-scene, is reducing it to a situation of 
plodding inevitability. All the trappings of 'doom' are 
present - the low-key lighting, the atmospheric, claustro- 
phobic setting of the house as prison. In the same way that, 
within the narrative, the characters are restrained by their 
class barriers and their sexual desires, so are they, on 
another level, trapped by Losey's apparent conception of 
mise-en-scene as ritual. And yet, Losey's film does not 
begin with the apparent disadvantages of, for instance, 
BONJOUR TRISTESSE of Preminger. The flashback technique 
of this film leaves us in no suspense as to the outcome of the 
plot; yet never (except, perhaps, in the use of black and 
white for the present and colour for the past) does Preminger 
resort to an obtrusive device to create his movie, and his 
organic, objective presentation is absolutely justified in the 
final realization. Consequently, some of the best scenes in 
Losey's picture are those between Tony and Vera. Although 
she is seducing him under Barrett's orders, Vera demon- 
strates a welcome ambiguity in her position - illustrated to 
best effect through her nervousness during the seduction 
sequence in the kitchen, where the muted lighting illuminates 
her eyes. Too, when she comes to Tony later in the movie 

to ask for help, we sense some truth in her plea. In these 
scenes there is no gratuitous explication or endorsement of 
the relationship in Losey's mise-en-scene; tension is created 
organically out of ambiguity. 


The quality of THE SERVANT rests with Losey's 
realization of the confinement of his characters through their 
society and morality. Tony's degradation is achieved by 
Barrett through the weakness at the centre of the former's 
condition; an irresponsibility towards others and a selfish- 
ness that denies self-criticism. Even in scenes outside the 
house (the restaurant), Tony never escapes this weakness. 

In the three bizarre relationships, we see mirrors of his 
condition, an inability to compromise, to strive against 
weakness, a lack of true humanity, a need of domination/ 
servility. His affair with Vera represents a blissful 
irresponsibility, which, once experienced, cannot be exchanged 
for the acceptance of reality implied in a relationship with 
Susan, Tony identifies with her the exigencies of his class 
position: the chair that Susan selects on a visit to the flat is, 
for Tony, 'my mother's favourite'. The shallowness of the 
relationship is excellently demonstrated by Losey in the 
scene where he pulls back from a close-up of the couple 
making love on the floor to set them in their environment, in 
reality - the cold, unfurnished apartment. Finally, it seems 
that the ponderous, negative sense of futility inherent in the 
mise-en-scene overpowers even Susan's vitality: in an 
attempt to place some common ground between herself and 
Tony, she kisses Barrett, humiliating herself. It is an 
action that produces no response from Tony, and lacks the 
meaning that Losey gave, for example, Webb Garwood's 
deliberate self-exposure to the bullets of the police in THE 
PROWLER. The concept of the cage is finally given a visual 
metaphor in the shot of Tony seen through the bars of the 
staircase. Yet the end of the movie seems erratic and 
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USA 1960 Raoul Wish Aldo Ray, Cliff Robertson 


the naked 


and the dead 


In Mailer's novel, Croft lives and Hearn dies. This is 
reversed in Walsh's film, and in addition the anti climax that 
is Mafler's ending is replaced by a more traditional 'uplifting' 
ending. All of which would seem to suggest that Walsh has 
simply emasculated the novel. This is not so: rather Walsh 
has restructured the novel and placed Croft, the doer of 
deeds, as opposed to Cummings, the planner of events, at 
the centre. Or to be even more precise, Walsh has divorced 
Cody Jarret (the Cagney character in WHITE HEAT) from his 
Ma, who is both the mind of his robberies and the source of 
his emotional support, in order to examine more precisely 
that streak of character that has been called the 'adventurer 
in Walsh'. 


The movement of WHITE HEAT is to slowly move 
away Jarret's emotional supports (his mother dies, Pat 
O'Brien. her replacement, is discovered to be a cop and his 
wife, known by us to be his mother's murderess, finally 
attempts to sell him for a pardon) until he is alone and free 
to climb to 'the top of the world' regardless of the cost to 
himself or others. Walsh in the opening sequence of NAKED 
concisely defines such a movement to be in the past; Croft 
already is a man alone, and suggests the reason: we see 
Croft rough-house a hostess away and then later, ina 
beautifully rendered flashback that reveals in its structure 
both the primitive nature of Croft's concept of love and his 
deep-rooted puritanism, we see the moment of his embitter- 
ment as we relive with Croft his discovery that his wife 
cheated him. 


Croft. however, is placed in a situation where his 
repressed sexuality appears superficially to be an asset: he 
is a soldier who naturally thirsts for combat and as such, he 
is a 'good' soldier. Cummings, like Croft, is maimed (he 
lives under the fear that he is impotent), however, unlike 
Croft, he redirects his psychic drives into the quest for 
power itself. His absence at the crucial moment (his second 
in command has to order the attack), suggests just how far 
his personal obsessions have side-tracked him from his 
business: war. His rationalizations involve the creation of 
a theory of history which his actions disprove; whereas 
Croft's actions provide both evidence for Cummings's theory 
and an example of its cost. It is only because Croft sense- 
lessly adheres to his orders and forces the platoon to attempt 
the ascent of Mt. Anaka that the true state of the Japanese 
forces are discovered. 


In this light, the sequence where the platoon get 
drunk on home-brewed alcohol is very significant; drunk, in 
their equivalent of the officers' mess, the various members 
of the platoon reveal themselves. Croft in his drunken 
speech on the meaning of the army demonstrates a far more 
throughgoing realization of the military structure than does 
Cummings and his assertion that the army is as much his as 
Cummings is later proved correct in the ascent of Mt. Anaka. 


Thus, it is to this point that Walsh's mise-en-scene 
inexorably moves, as the lone assault craft replaces the 
ordered lines of assault craft of the beginning whose launching 
is governed by Cummings's mechanical application of time. 
Cummings's plan for an ordered advance ends in a situation 
of stasis which is only broken by Croft's demented pursuit of 
his own obsessions. Cummings. after Hearn has forced his 
hand, wishes to punish Hearn by placing his life at risk: so 
he assigns him to command the ascent of Mt. Anaka. When 
Hearn wants to burn back, Croft deliberatly attempts to have 


him killed so that he can take command and, as it were, 
conquer his phallic obsessions through an ascent of the 
mountain. 


But if Walsh in NAKED isolates the motor force of 'the 
adventurer’ more clearly than elsewhere, he also explicitly 
directs us to evaluate Croft in moral terms, in a way which 
we are not asked to evaluate say Cody Jarret. Croft's 
determination is presented as evil. In the course of the film, 
Croft kills prisoners because it's fun, burns a sea of grass 
to kill a Japanese patrol, attempts to murder Hearn and 
causes Roth to leap to his death. Croft dies, in enemy 
action, but shot in the back by Red. the man in his platoon 
closest to Croft in termperament. He is shot, not out of 
moral indignation, but because Red's determination not to 
die is finally aroused. Hearn, the moral centre of the film 
is also its victim. He achieves a resolution of his problems 
(which significantly is presented in terms of non-sexual love 
in direct contrast to his orgasmic phantasies). With the 
final shot of Cummings watching the troops march out, Walsh 
combines the suggestions of personal impotence and military 
might - the true focus of the picture - and evokes , through 
their very absence, the twisted drives of Croft as the indis- 
pensable link within the structure of military command and 
the war machinery. The total moral vacuum this shot implies, 
concluding as it does what might appear simply as a ruthless 
action-movie, shows the disillusioned clarity with which one 
of America's most loyal directors can reflect on 'America at 
war' in the sixties. 


ae ole 
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topaz 

destruction of the private life. Colour reinforces it in another 
way - the blood-stained images at the end of the movie that 
recapitulate its meaning and insist that our sympathies must 
be with the individual, no matter on what side. 


TOPAZ is constructed with supreme lucidity and care. 
It is an object lesson to today's TV trained directors, whose 
pictures tend to collapse into effective but unrelated episodes, 
in the way that it builds powerfully and cumulatively from 
beginning to end. There is, of course, the interest of 
following the story through - but real source of the movie's 
strength comes from the way in which every sequence 
simultaneously clarifies and reinforces what has gone before. 
At the end, we necessarily disengage from the manipulative 
stance of the voyeur (André outside the Hotel Theresa in 
Harlem), and, reversing roles, confess to a complicity in 
the fate of those who are cast in the role of victim. 


DAVID MORSE 
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the servant 


hysterical. As Charles Barr has pointed out, the whole film, 
like others in Losey's oeuvre, is for the most part intellec- 
tually justifiable, without being convincingly realized; as is 
unfortunately all too common, Losey's penchant for the 
cerebral-symbolic culminates in forcing some of his more 
dubious intentions to a point where they become their own 
negation. 


PETER LLOYD 
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sergeant rutiledge 


‘It was the first time we had ever shown the Negro as 
ahero' - Ford. The male voice soundtrack, singing 
‘Captain Buffalo' announces that this is a Ford cavalry 
picture. The difference, of course, is that it deals with the 
trial of a black cavalryman, Sergeant Rutledge, who is 
charged with rape and with a double murder. The problem, 
I suppose, is whether the genre established in FORT APACHE 
and SHE WORE A YELLOW RIBBON can take such a transfu- 
sion and live? 


Personally, I doubt if it can. SERGEANT RUTLEDGE 
seems to me an unsuccessful picture, but an unsuccessful 
picture by an important director - the sure sign of which is a 
director setting himself difficult problems and then failing to 
solve them, perhaps because he did not quite realise what he 
had taken on. That there were men in the cavalry like 
Rutledge can't be disputed, and maybe they were, sometimes, 
treated as if their colour were something else but even Ford 
knows that Woody Strode's presence is a piece of liberal 
rhetoric and doubtless, in 1960, he didn't get the dollars or 
the hilling that James Brown gets in 1970. Normally in 
Ford. the past is unmistakably past, the balance between 
reality and legend, nostalgia and irony impeccably maintained 
but in SERGEANT RUTLEDGE present intrudes into the past 
and past into present (like a daguerrotype jumping down off 
the wall) and we are in some doubt as to whether Ford is 
rewriting history in Orwellian style in the light of the 
Truman reforms (which guaranteed equality in the armed 
forces, at least in theory) and then using this mythicised 
past to sermonise in the present. The problem about 
SERGEANT RUTLEDGE is that we don't know how to take 
it: it is neither about the 19th century, nor about the 1960s 
nor even just a good story. And just as Tony Richardson 
turned THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE into a fable 
about the rise of the meritocracy so Ford used SERGEANT 
RUTLEDGE to portray the Negro as the ideal soldier, a 
military John Henry - the legendary Captain Buffalo. 
Doubtless the cause is a good one and yet one is bound to 
feel that there is something wrong if the black man can only 
be sympathised with as a faultless moral superman (which, 
after all, is what Uncle Tom was in UNCLE TOM'S CABIN) 
and not as an ordinary fallible human being. This type of 
admiration, for 'the Negro as a hero', is precisely what is 
not needed for such admiration does not lead to constructive 
identification, since it is grounded precisely in detachment, 
in objective, clinical moral approval. 


Yet if we cannot accept the rhetorical overtones of 
the picture, there is still much to admire in detail. In the 
opening sequences of the movie two fundamental polarities 
are established; between humour and tragedy, between a 
leisurely realism and a terse, dramatic cinematic expres- 
sionism. The gaggle of women with their dainty parasols, 
waiting outside the courtroom in the brilliant sunshine who 
"want to see a hanging', are contrasted with the dark 
military uniforms of the officers waiting in the sombre 
courtroom; even more tellingly - the holiday atmos- 
phere which the chattering women import into the 
proceedings, before the court is cleared, photographed in 
medium shot is broken by an urgent close-up on Rutledge's 
face. The court is cleared, but subjectivity does not there- 
by disappear. This is a military tribunal where everybody 
knows everybody else. Two members of the bench partake 
of alcohol and one of them becomes intoxicated. The 
presiding officer's wife is an important witness. There is 
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USA 1960 John Ford 


WoodyStrode, Constance Towers 


no need to establish the reliability of Skidmore, a veteran 
coloured soldier, since they all know him personally and 
know he is to be trusted. Most deeply implicated and perhaps 
most equivocal is Lt. Tom Cantrell, who is a very good 
friend of Rutledge and who is in the position both of defending 
him and of giving evidence in the proceedings. Through Cantrell 
Ford re-examines the relationship between individual 
conscience and military discipline. John Wayne in FORT 
APACHE obeyed even when he knew the orders were wrong 
and here Skidmore says 'Soldier's got to think by the book', 
As a soldier Cantrell does play it by the book so that Mary 
Beecher (Constance Towers) calls him 'a cheap tin-plated 
book-soldier', but in the courtroom, in his role of lawyer, 
he is concerned that what he regards a petty consideration 
as to what constitutes legality may prevent the court from 
arriving at a true verdict. So when he is told that the 
identification of a gold cross worn by the murdered girl is 
‘ot evidence' he answers that it may be 'truth and justice’. 
The Perry Mason type ending of the movie, in which a 
spectator at the trial, one Chandler Hubbell is shown to be 
guilty, is not entirely successful but Cantrell's violent 
assault on him, quite out of keeping with his role as defence 
counsel, is certainly morally equivocal and would seem to 
look forward to the ambiguities of the James Stewart 
character in TWO RODE TOGETHER. 


The two episodes in the picture which stick in the 
memory are the flashbacks in Constance Towers' testimony, 
which Ford prepares, by the device of darkening the court- 
room, the train journey and the scene at the station. The 
brief train journey epitomises Ford's mastery; the humour, 
quiet naturalness locate the later episode in a context of 
everyday reality, as always there is a wonderful sense of 
period, without any quainmess. With Ford the past is simul- 
taneously distant and immediate. The awkwardness of Mary 
Beecher's meeting with Rutledge and their unforced accep- 
tance of one another is also beautifully done; the girl forward 
left, preparing a meal while Rutledge at the back of the room 
to the right, pours whisky into his wound (Whisky? You want 
whisky?!). Another fine touch is the unexpressed contempt 
which Cantrell shows towards Mary Beecher, when he learns 
that she has been with Rutledge despite the fact that until now 
Rutledge has been his respected deputy. 


Ford's characteristic doubleness of perspective 
inevitably reveals itself. The soldiers at one point sing 
‘Captain Buffalo' and someone says 'They're laying it on a 
bit thick for Rutledge’, yet Ford's low angle shots of 
Rutledge and shots of him in profile on the skyline, present 
him as the ideal soldier, Captain Buffalo. 


Mary Beecher says 'I hate this land - it killed my 
father and it killed my mother', to which Cantrell answers 
"It's a good land - maybe not now - but, as Rutledge says, 
some day'. This is the irony, that the past looks to the 
future just as the future looks back to the past, and Ford 
seems to be celebrating not the fact that the land is a good 
land but the memory of those who thought it might be. 


SERGEANT RUTLEDGE shattered the mould of the 
cavalry pictures - in it, with the wisdom of hindsight, we see 
loomings of CHEYENNE AUTUMN and THE MAN WHO SHOT 
LIBERTY VALANCE, more complex achievements, in which 
remythologising and demythologising go hand in hand. 

DUDLEY CRAVEN 


Italy 63/65 Federico Fellini 


Si /giulietta degli spiriti 


Fellini's strength has always been his ability to 
visualize concrete emotional situations, and to crystallize 
them into images that have the clarity and precision of a 
traumatic experience, while touching at the same time the 
roots of collective myths and wish-fulfilling fantasies. The 
scene of Anita Ekberg rising from the Trevi fountain in LA 
DOLCE VITA, or that of Edna Gale as Saraghina, dancing on 
the beach in front of a gang of schoclboys in 83, actually do 
achieve the fusion of different levels of our experience and 
perception, a true cinematic dimensionality, albeit for only 
brief moments and chiefly limited to the area of sex. 


However, if we want to consider Fellini as a serious 
director with a personal vision of the world who uses the 
cinematic language to communicate this vision, this ability 
of acute visualisation indicates a limitation, due to the 
essentially episodic, at worst anecdotal origin of such 
experiences. Most of the material in his films, therefore, 
degenerates into elements of a solipsistic, private icono- 
graphy which excludes the spectator and confronts him with 
barely meaningful fragments. It always seems as if the 
process between visual subjective experience and objective 
crystallization is unusually short for Fellini - a phenomenon 
commonly referred to as Fellini's gift for 'improvisation' -, 
where the ordering mind that synthesizes and adapts these 
images to a gradually emerging theme seems often sadly 
lacking. Consequently, there is an open, sometimes 
irritating discrepancy between the associative drift of 
individual images towards a thematic focus, and its dissipa- 
tion by a mechanical and irresolute handling of the plot 
which usually ends in a rhetorical flourish, unworthy of the 
film's better moments. In short, more often than not, 
Fellini seems to evade the thematic implications of his own 
images. 


Two things. however, make 84 a very considerable 
film. Firstly. the fact that the theme of the film (such as it 
appears) is the very problem of Fellini's earlier work, namely 
how to order chaotic but vital experiences in an objective form, 
how to turn the introspective tendency of one's imagination 
into a tool for the analysis of the social world one lives in. 

The slightly vulgar and sometimes obscene egocentricity of 
the artist-director is in 85 harnessed to a critical/self- 
critical search for the emotional and social motives that 
make a man a film director, that is, a puppet-master of an 
artificial world which is nevertheless peopled with real 
human beings. Secondly, Fellini has found an adequate 
narrative form for the indeterminateness of his visual 
imagination, by turning it into the dynamics of the film: the 
necessity of Guido Anselmo to direct a film is at the same 
time the pained search for a personal identity in a welter of 
images, halfway between private obsessions and objectively 
valid symbols. It is this duality that gives the film its 
structural and logical unity. 


From the beginning, Guido's attempt to escape into a 
private world (the oppressing privacy of the car giving rise to 
the liberating flight of the imagination) is qualified and moti- 
vated by his awareness of personal inadequacy, his inability 
to deal with the world. Producer, script-writer, mistress - 
they are all symbols of a fundamental oppression, people 
who pursue him in order to exploit him, thus perverting his 
past achievements into crippling failure. The film, after 
this opening statement. traces Guido's reconvalescence, 
namely the realization that as puppet-master he is himself 
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a puppet, reacting to strings pulled by the people around him, 
as much as by strings that tie him to his own past - the 
catholic boarding school, the first erotic sexual experiences. 


These images of oppression and liberation, of 
inadmissible reality and indulged fantasy are complementary 
and presented as pairs of dialectical opposites. Thus, 
Guido's vision of purity and youth - the girl at the spa 
handing him a glass of water - symbolically underlines, and 
in a sense fulfils his desire for rejuvenation and rebirth 
after his mental breakdown. But this rebirth at the fountain 
of youth is immediately caricatured by the scores of old 
women, dressed up preposterously, and parodying with their 
comic and obscene lasciviousness his hopes for a new span 
of creative energy. On the other hand, Guido's audience with 
the Cardinal in the Turkish bath, a scene in which Fellini 
emphasizes the uncreative, equally obscene asceticism of 
desiccated old men exercising repressive powers, is counter- 
balanced by the riotous harem scene where the same act of 
physical cleansing is associated with voluptuous, indulgent 
and indulging fantasy, and where the whip, though clearly a 
symbol of power, is as much an instrument of satisfaction 
for the oppressed as for the oppressor. 


It is significant that this recurring theme of cleansing 
(spa, Turkish bath, harem) is explored in the context of the 
other major theme of the film, that of youth and vitality, for 
the linking of the two themes indicates the dynamics and 
direction in which Guido's recovery, both subjectively and 
objectively, evolves: by exorcising and purging the old life, 
his own past, his previous films Guido aspires to a new 
creative youth and vitality - emotionally as well as artisti- 
cally. (Fellini combines the traditional religious connota- 
tions of water with metaphors clearly referring to methods 
of psychoanalysis. ) 


Against the fulfilment of this aspiration, however, is 
pitted the artificial and degraded nature of the world which 
Guido attempts to dominate: the world of the cinema, of stars, 
of extras, of props, of reporters and publicity. The creative 
act is therefore a double challenge for Guido - to come to 
terms with his sense of personal inadequacy and to 6vercome 
the constant necessity of public make-believe. Where both 
aspects are present, as for example in the casting-scene of 
the female stars, a rare truth about Fellini's cinema 
emerges: each film is a humiliating act of self-exposure, 
both for the director and for the actor. For what is enacted 
in front of the bland, inhuman objectivity of the camera is 
made up of the most precious and precarious of human 
materials: emotion. The casting-scene in this sense records 
the degradation of that material. (A similar scene appears 
in GIULIETTA DEGLI SPIRITI, when Giulietta watches the 
private investigator's film recording her husband's 
infidelity.) The film thus poses Fellini's dilemma quite 
explicitly: the impossibility of making films without reducing 
the actors to puppets, and the continual subservience to one's 
own private obsessions as the objective limits of one's 
creative grasp. 


Accepting the autobiographical 'limit' from the outset, 
8% is therefore a remarkably honest film, in the sense that 
the introspective camera of Fellini confronts the introspec- 
tive eye of Guido - creator and creation constantly commenting 
on each other. 


Structurally, the film presents its basic problem in a 
striking image. I have above referred to the mechanical plots 
of Fellini's films and their arbitrary construction. It is as if 
Fellini himself is aware of this, and 85 actually contains this 


mechanical structure, initially so devoid of sense and purpose: 


the gigantic launching pad. As the film progresses, it 
gradually acquires a significance of its own, until in the 
finale this cerebral monster suddenly comes to life, as if by 
the magic wand of the conductor-child Guido, with the whole 
cast joining the round. Creative energy and analytical 
intelligence seem reconciled, and Guido's struggle to define 
his relationship to the fair-ground/puppet world of the cinema 
is resolved by his accepting this world - and his own life - as 
a game which must be played. 


Yet even in the film's own terms, this solution seems 
unacceptable. However aesthetically pleasing the final images 
may be, they betray the film. Confronted with important 
contradictions of our society, Fellini escapes into his own 
brand of aesthetic metaphysics. The opening image of the 
film deserves special attention in this context. The claustro- 
phobia of the traffic jam, with everyone separated and isola- 
ted in a glass cage is clearly intended as an existential 
metaphor, as underlined by the subsequent flying-fantasy, 
from which Guido awakens in the hospital. He has opted out 
of this intolerable world by a mental breakdown, a return to 
a state of dependence on others. This would have been a 
valid starting point of a critique of Guido, namely his 
dependence on a world, whose falseness he gradually realizes. 
Instead, Fellini grants him absolution and salvation, by 
vindicating the metaphysical-neurotic leap of the opening 
scene in the final sequence with a similar leap from utter 
chaos to the artistic order of the dance. After showing so 
clearly the perverted relation of the artist in modern society, 
Fellini resorts to a banal conjurer's trick, and dismisses us 
with the dubious suggestion that a work of art creates itself, 
if the artist accepts his world - and his art - as no more 
than a game. It seems a pity that such a probing film should 
end on a note of ill-disguised nihilism, parading as salvation. 


* 


GIULIETTA is ostensibly about the boredom, the 
secret fears and temptations, the domestic demons and 
paralyzing memories of a bourgeois wife, who is neither 
particularly young, nor particularly beautiful, nor particu- 
larly intelligent. As such, it is an interesting theme: one 
can see what Fellini had in mind - to explore the mysteries 
of an inner landscape, however trivial, to look for the 
meaningful reality in the poetry of the unconscious, and fuse 
the two in a humble, though joyous acceptance of life as it is 
lived. Even supposing one can accept this as a valid philoso- 
phical position, the crucial question is how does Fellini arrive 
at visualizing and substantiating his position? It is my con- 
tention that the style, the mise-en-scene itself reveals the 
basic inadequacy of the film. 


After the cinematic psychoanalysis of the predatory 
male in 83, GIULIETTA purports to give us the inside view 
of one of his victims. Threaded loosely on the string of : 
Giulietta's futile attempts to find a way of keeping her husband, 
whom she rightly suspects of infidelity, are a number of 
(fake? ) pearls in the shape of colourful and fantastic set- 
pieces. (A kind of 'amende honorable' on the part of the 
guilty director-husband, as intended to his wife Giulietta 
Masina? ) 


In GIULIETTA, three visual realms are played off 
against each other. Reality, childhood memories and arch- 
types. The three areas constitute a form of dialectics, with 
the reconciliation of all three as a synthesis. But the painful 
reality of having lost her husband's love is already orchestra- 
ted by a series of caricatures - the female monsters who 
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parade their outrageous hats and ghostly make-ups; in this 
way Fellini undermines his analysis of reality by a gratuitous 
obsession with the spectacular. The danger of such a method, 
is that a false and inorganic symbolism continually forces 
episodic, autobiographical material into a mythological 

mold, which leads to a mechanical, and ultimately super- 
ficial 'resolution' of the film's thematic implications. 


To make this clear, I shall choose one of the crucial 
childhood experiences of Giulietta, when as a little girl she 
is tied to a grill and symbolically burnt as a martyr in a 
school play. The scene is very moving and effective in it- 
self, since it expresses both the fear and the pride of her 
self-inflicted martyrdom as the faithful and loving wife, and 
it ends with her bearded grandfather hauling her down in the 
wings, stopping what he sees as dangerously obscurantist 
nonsense. (This grandfather is a typically Fellinian hero of 
anarchic freedom and liberating vitality, combining two 
essential themes, that of flying - his aeroplane - and that of 
the circus - eloping with his dancer-bride. ) 


The process of transforming the traumatic, though 
presumably 'real' childhood experience of the grill into a 
symbol of Giulietta's own emancipation and salvation is 
symptomatic of Fellini's method. Not only does the demure 
little girl with the grill appear at odd moments during the 
film, but in order to give to Giulietta's final liberation from 
her obsessions a concrete visual embodiment, Fellini shows 
us Giulietta undoing the grill, thus leading the symbolic 
significance of the initial scene ad absurdum, by reducing it 
to a realistic gesture, i.e. substituting a mechanical act for 
an inner development which the film as a whole should have 
made transparent. (It is the same fallacy which is present 
in LA STRADA, when at the end, Anthony Quinn has such 
troubles breaking the chains. ) 


An interesting problem is raised by Giulietta's intro- 
duction into the luxurious world of Suzy, Giulietta's emanci- 
pated neighbour. Fellini's intention is clear: Giulietta, 
helpless and tormented, with her world in ruins, is suddenly 
confronted with a world of pure pleasure and free, unashamed 
hedonistic sensuality, an oasis where pleasure is a state of 
being, synonymous with happiness. A world where all the 
social anathema and taboos are redeemed by childlike joy and 
innocence. But are they? 


Is it not rather as if Fellini, pitying the poverty and 
hopelessness of such an unfulfilled existence as Giulietta's, 
was setting out to compensate her by a rich associative stream 
of images, thus in truth betraying the real tragedy of a 
meaningless life, for Giulietta remains utterly divorced from 
her own dreams and fantasies, in this beautiful, though 
thoroughly meaningless world created for her by Fellini. 
Suzy's world, despite - or rather because of its apparent 
beauty and perfection is meaningless, precisely because these 
scenes are designed as consumer goods for Giulietta. They 
are meaningless in the same sense as the image of an idyllic 
forest stream is meaningless if it is designed to make us 
consume a certain brand of cigarettes. In his attempt to 
substantiate the dichotomy of 'real life’ and repressed 
imaginative potential, Fellini has fallen into the worst trap 
of commercialism, by caricaturing reality and 'advertising' 
his own fantasy products. In trying to make Suzy's world 
credible and attractive to Giulietta, he has hopelessly debased 
it. 


The technical competence and visual brilliance only 
enhance the ineptitude of Fellini's intent, since these images 
are not the products of an active emotional charge emanating 
from Giulietta (hardly ever does Giulietta rouse our emotions, 
as distinct from our condescending sympathy), but are the 
Giulietta's journey through that 
labyrinth of emotion, memory and reality becomes thus a 
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grotesque travesty, a ride on a ghost train of a fair-ground, 
with the papier-mAaché only too glaringly apparent. 


The problem of salvation is always posed in Fellini's 
films. But compared with the ambivalence of 84, GIULIETTA 
is disappointing in its forthright shallowness. Again, as in 
8%, the suggestion is that life is a game and will always sort 
itself out somehow. Whereas in 84 the necessity and fascina- 
tion of treating people and their problems as ever-changing 
variables in a complex play became the critical focus of the 
film, and was thematically motivated by Guido's task, namely 
to direct a film, the same 'insight' in GIULIETTA is highly 
dubious. for it carries the implication that Giulietta's 
problems are ultimately slight. She appears as a comic 
figure, made fun of above all by Fellini himself. There is 
all the difference between the realization - obscurely emerging 
in 83 - that what obsesses you most, what troubles you most 
deeply, is only bearable and meaningful as a game which you 
must join rather that attempt to dominate, and the suggestion 
on the other hand, that someone else's problems are not to be 
taken seriously. if that person is precluded from living out 
the contradictions, instead of being merely exposed to them, 
as is the case of Giulietta. In structure and theme 8% is an 
introspective film. while GIULIETTA is mainly the projection 
of Fellini's misogyny. Where 82 had the intimation of a 
tragic experience. GIULIETTA is merely heartless. It is as 
if Rodolphe had written a book about his experiences with 
Madame Bovary. For how can we take Giulietta's final 
(psychoenalytic) enlightenment seriously, if her emancipation 
has sich a curiously and comfortingly male perspective - to 
accept her husband's intidelity in meekness as part of the 
sacrifice that her devotion and love demands of her? 
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ALAN DWAN 


Ford, Hitchcock, Mann and Fuller in their different 
ways take hold of the spectator by the collar and give him no 
choice as to whether he will participate in and be affected by 
their films. With Allan Dwan it is quite otherwise. No 
taste (however ignorant) for violence or for sensationalism 
will be satisfied by his work; his technique is deeply old- 
fashioned, his tone is even. He is the quietest of directors. 
The inattentive and easily bored will fall asleep in PEARL 
OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC. Dwan, unlike the directors I 
mentioned earlier, does none of our work for us: he requires 
us, but does not help us, to be attentive and alert. We are 
to suspend our judgement of his characters until we have all 
the information we need: de Lesseps (Tyrone Power) is 
childish in the early parts of SUEZ, yet by the end of the 
film he is a tragic hero; few directors would be so daring 
as to have a player alienate our sympathy by acting hammily 
at the beginning of a film, in order gradually to gain our 
sympathy as the film develops - but this is what Dwan does 
with Virginia Mayo in PEARL. His characters are 'open' 
to us: he does not hide or equivocate about their deficiencies. 
His frankness, intimacy and gentleness are among the most 
moving qualities possessed by any director: he can seem 
withdrawn until we make the adjustment. He conceals his 
art to what is probably a unique extent, and a great deal of 
his ingenuity goes into this concealment; there is no doubt 
that his enormous number of films (he directed many 
hundreds and wrote, produced or supervised several times 
that number between 1909 and 1955) account for his quiet 
precision and economy. It seems only logical that 
John Alton, one of the finest and most ingenious of photo- 
graphers. should have worked on so many of Dwan's later 
films. so unobrusively well. Alton like Dwan himself, gives 
the impression of immense affection for the medium. 


Dwan is one of the masters of the cinema, yet, like 
Wellman, he has so far found no defenders in English-language 
criticism. He perhaps lacks those qualities which, in the 
present climate of appreciation of the cinema, recommend a 
director to widespread notice: in particular, violence plays 
very little part in his work and there is none of that passionate 
presence of the director which can be felt in the work of many 
younger men. He does not address himself directly to 
American history, to the social problems of America or to 
specifically American ideals, so that criticism which leans 
towards the social sciences finds nothing to bite on. 'If you 
stay down you last for ever.'' Not many other major directors 
would say that: Dwan gives the impression that he works for 
himself but without finding it necessary to upset producers 
or to disorientate his audiences. The popular response to 
Dwan is the correct one; in this case it means neither 
philistinism nor sentimentality. 


* 


MANHANDLED (1924) is one of the series of silent 
comedies Dwan made with Gloria Swanson, one of the best of 
all screen comediennes; it contains an early example of his 
unspecific but hostile attitude to modern urban society. The 
heroine is an insolent shop-assistant fed-up with the 
hysterical over-crowding and loss of individuality in her 
work (Swanson is especially brilliant in the work and rush- 
hour sequences): her vitality is being smothered. Her boy- 
friend is an inventor (like Dwan himself) and she is equally 
fed-up with his absorption in his own work. The film 
eventually suggests that invention is, in a full sense, heroic: 


in its concentration on the loneliness of a woman, and in the 
literal absence of the hero for most of the film, it anticipates 
Wellman's THE GREAT MAN'S LADY. She is left behind 
when he takes his new invention (a carburettor) to Detroit. 

In his absence she traces an erratic progress through the 
effete society of the rich and cultured, which involves her in 
disguise and the attendant threat of discovery, a series of 
small disasters and the dangers of seduction. This world is 
marked by extreme self-indulgence of personality; it is as 
unbalanced in its way as was the personality-denying world 
of work. Without a male partner she is unable to find a 
stable place in a society which constantly threatens a woman 
alone; her depression is lifted when her boyfriend returns, 

a wealthy man, having sold his carburettor. His apparent 
self-absorption was illusory: he is a creator of technological 
advance on behalf of the community, and he breaks the 
pattern of alternatives into which she is otherwise forced. 
Although the two aspects of society are caricatured and 
satirised its threat to individuals seems very real, so that 
the ending of the film carries little conviction, even recalling 
the impossible ending of Murnau's THE LAST LAUGH, and 
masking despair. A fuller life than most are capable of 
depends (in this case) on the action of an individualist, and 
on sudden wealth. We can infer his strength of purpose and 
his awareness of society's needs, but we really know nothing 
about him, and since he is absent for most of the film, his 
success seems almost gratuitous. Was it good luck or 
calculation? We need to know, and we are not told. The 
final escape needed to carry as much force as the depiction 
of the need to escape. and it doesn't. 


Chance plays an important role in many other Dwan 
films, so that it seems safe to suppose that the ending of 
MANHANDLED is a question of chance, also. Survival, in 
Dwan, is often dependent on chance. In ESCAPE TO BURMA 
(1955) the heroine, riding through the forest, passes directly 
beneath a tree in whose branches is a black panther - a high 
angle makes it clear that it could have jumped on her: she 
is too absorbed in the purpose of the ride to notice it; it 
just doesn't, that's all - a question of chance. Compare this 
with the scene in Wellman's LAFAYETTE ESCADRILLE, 
when Thad is flying alone to re-join his squadron: without 
his being aware that there is another aircraft in the sky, a 
German fighter pilot lines him up in his sights, and... his 
gun jams. Without his noticing, Thad's life was saved by 
the merest chance. Yet 'the merest chance' might on 
another view also be called Destiny, and that is the subject 
of Dwan's SUEZ (1938), one of the cinema's most unobtrusive 
masterpieces. 


De Lesseps, the hero of the film, is in the grip of 
Fate (‘Everything sent me here when I didn't want to come, 
and kept me here when I didn't want to stay') and his vision 
of a great engineering feat, the building of the Suez Canal, 
becomes the whole of his life. He loses the woman he loves, 
he causes the death of his father, he earns widespread 
hatred, he is subjected to political intrigue and natural 
disaster, but in the end, thanks to the chance outcome of a 
General Election in Britain, he wins - and his victory seems 
to him paltry. The Countess Eugenie, whom he loves, is 
carried by her social ambition into a marriage with Napoleon 
III, only to find that her husband becomes obsessive and 
tyrannical. At the end of the film she presents de Lesseps 
with a sash, in a great ceremony, a token of his country's 
honour and the world's gratitude. While the great audience 
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looks on, she says to him, 'I made achoice. Perhaps it was 
a mistake, but it was my choice.' She has come to terms 
with her own life. When she says to him, 'You've won,' his 
reply is, 'I've won ... and lost everything I hold dear.' The 
price of greatness, to be achieved only by the utmost con- 
centration of energy and talent (facing up to Destiny) is, 
finally, emptiness. The film is studded with cameo- 
appearances of great men: Dwan parades them before us, 
and like puppets they act out their lives, distant from us; 
they and civilisation itself finally appear pathetic things. 

The Canal links East and West, the whole world benefits - 
and it doesn't seem to matter any longer. A great achieve- 
ment becomes meaningless, civilisation is called into 
question: greatness and life itself are tragic. The desperate 
dishonesty of MANHANDLED becomes the tragic sense of 
SUEZ. Dwan's masterly control of meaningful gesture and 
his superb economy are as apparent in this film as in any of 
his later work. 


Comedy and tragedy in Dwan often seem to be on the 
point of changing places with each other. In BREWSTER'S 
MILLIONS (1945), a homecoming soldier finds that in order 
to inherit a fortune he must completely dispose of a smaller 
one within a time-limit - but he can't spend; his money keeps 
making money. The song, We're in the Money, becomes a 
mockery, and his relationship with the girl he is to marry is 
threatened. The pace is much faster than usual in Dwan, and 
John Alton's lighting is high-key, but the comedy is night- 
marish and on the point of despair even when at its funniest. 


The collision of innocence and corruption, and the 
dropping of disguises are frequent themes of Dwan: the 
disguises may be in the form of hypocrisy or self-deception, 
and may be accompanied by literal dressing-up. In disguise 
or through pretence a character (usually the hero or heroine, 
especially the latter) is able to penetrate and observe an 
alien culture: often the opposites merge and a balance, 
superior to either in isolation, emerges, so that the act of 
penetration has been of value both to the individual and to the 
receptive culture. In this sense the most typical of Dwan's 
films are DRIFTWOOD (1947) and ANGEL IN EXILE (1948): 
these are the simplest examples of the movement and tensions 
which underlie many of his more complexly-structured films. 
These two works can be seen as reversals of each other: in 
the one, a truly innocent child leaves the desert for the first 
time and enters civilisation, a small town whose petty hypo- 
crisies she exposes; in the other, a criminal encounters the 
innocence of a small, isolated Mexican community, and 
eventually reforms. In each case, an epidemic brings the 
climax, and the newcomers are respectively the saviours of 
their new communities. DRIFTWOOD, with a very young 
Natalie Wood, seems to refer us backwards in Dwan's career - 
he directed Shirley Temple in HEIDI (1937) and REBECCA OF 
SUNNYBROOK FARM (1938); ANGEL IN EXILE, however, 
refers us forward to PEARL OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC, 
which it closely anticipates in its depiction of a primitively 
religious society and the apparently random intervention of an 
outsider who participates in and adjusts that society. The 
relationship of DRIFTWOOD to ANGEL is very like that of 
PEARL to SILVER LODE (1954): the four films are a permu- 
tation on the possible combinations of intruder and receptive 
society. 


MONTANA BELLE (1952) has a Walshian undercurrent 
of the ending of a heroic age in the suppression of lawless- 
ness, but as so often in Dwan, and so rarely in Walsh, the 
central protagonist is a woman, and Dwan's treatment of the 
new order is not one of Walshian regret. Dwan depicts 
Belle's life as an outlaw (the old order) before introducing 
his characteristic theme of infiltration, which allows her to 
bridge the two worlds and to commit herself to society, in 
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time to secure a future for herself. She was loved in the 
past (her husband is hanged before the film opens) but while 
she rides with the Daltons she is only either respected or 
desired. When, however, she infiltrates the society she 
intends to rob, she is gradually led to abandon her old ways 
by the saloon-owner and gambler who was to be her victim, 
and by the experience of stability, trust, community and 
love. The outlaws are not able to understand her (‘Women 
are funny people’) and force her to participate in the final 
robbery. Even they, however, have a kind of honour, and 
their behaviour is consistent with itself: they allow her to 
be rescued, and in a scene remarkable for its unforced 
simplicity, they deliberately choose to walk down the street 
into the guns of the townspeople, admitting their own unfit- 
ness for the new world which is emerging - even, in a sense, 
sacrificing themselves on its behalf in a ritual purgation. 
The saloon-owner, who knows that his gambling profits will 
disappear as the country is settled, is a perceptive man who 
can guide Belle to self-knowledge because he fully under- 
stands her. There are two central scenes in which he looks 
straight into her eyes (in beautiful extreme close-ups): in 
the fullest sense he recognises her, and challenges her to 
honesty. 


In the fifties films, Dwan was able to add a careful 
and precise use of colour to his habitual lucidity and spacious- 
ness: the series of films in the middle and late fifties have 
the remarkable and unostentatious photography of John Alton 
(who had also worked well with Anthony Mann in the late 
forties and early fifties). Dwan says he dislikes 'Scope', 
but there is no sense of strain in his use of it, and he seems 
happier with it than does, e.g. Leo McCarey. These late 
films have art-direction by Van Nest Polglase and often 
appear sumptuous because of his skilful revamping of sets 
from other people's films; more important, they have 
excellent work by, among others, Barbara Stanwyck, 
Virginia Mayo and Rhonda Fleming. 


These late films contain the most assured statement 
of themes which run through Dwan's career. SILVER LODE, 
PASSION and ESCAPE TO BURMA are based on the delayed 
demonstration of innocence and the faith which people can 
continue to show in each other in adverse circumstances. 
Like the first two of these, PEARL OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
is concerned with interruptions of various kinds: it begins 
with a literal change of course; a wedding and later a feast 
are interrupted, and a whole culture is altered to the extent 
that it was based on ignorance and fear: the whole course of 
people's lives is changed. Masquerade and pretence tur 
into serious self-questioning; the right thing is done for the 
wrong reasons, then adhered to for the right reasons. This 
series of films includes two 'portmanteau' works which 
between them contain all of Dwan's characteristic concerns, 
CATTLE QUEEN OF MONTANA and SLIGHTLY SCARLET. 


Even though these are more complexly-structured 
than most of his work, they give the impression of looseness 
and informality, which is typical of Dwan - and very deceptive, 
hiding real precision and economy. CATTLE QUEEN is a 
good example of the way the private, enclosed happiness of 
his characters is often shattered in the most brutal way, 
leading eventually to the extirpation of the cancerous elements 
of a whole territory or society. Like the old Indian chief in 
CATTLE QUEEN, Dwan is concerned with unity, with keeping 
a people or a group together. In CATTLE QUEEN, as in 
RUN OF THE ARROW, both Indians and Whites have their 
renegades; Dwan concludes his film with the white hero and 
heroine helping the young, government-educated chief to 
finish off his own renegades, who are exploited and encouraged 
by whites. Both peoples, but especially the whites, have their 
racists; Dwan's stress is on the parallels to be drawn between 
the races and their need for co-operation and friendship, 
under the aegis of a benevolent government (which may all be 
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GB 1968 Richard Attenborough 


oh! what a lovely war 


DH. WHAT A LOVELY WAR is such an unintelligent, 
dull film as not to be worth writing about at this late 
date. I'm prompted to write about it by some general 
considerations which give the film a significance it 
doesn't have in its own right. These considerations 
are (1) the relationship between the film and Theatre 
Workshop's original stage version (2) the indication 
the film gives of the survival of the traditional Brit— 
ish cinema of the 1940's ané 50's (3) the special 
relationship between the film and Sussex University. 


Attenborough and Theatre Workshop 
Of these three considerations, the relationship 


between the film and the stage version is much the 
most important. Theatre Workshop's production of OH! 
WHAT A LOVELY WAR in 1963 was one of the most exhilar- 
ating and original artistic events I have ever witness- 
ed. All the ideas that Joan Littlewood stood for and 
tried to develop in creating the Theatre Workshop 
company were expressed perfectly in that production. 
These ideas were: opposition to a literary theatre 
where a production was dominated by a writted script; 
essential elements in any production to be physical 
action, improvisation, a spontaneous relationship 
between actors and audience, non naturalistic use of 
props and decor; the theatre should see itself as 

a form of popular entertainment and maintain links 
with other forms of popular entertainment like the 
music hall, sporting events, circuses, etc. -— in doing 
so it should, hopefully, appeal to a wider audience 
than the narrowly middle class eudiences of the exist- 
ing theatre; productions should express social 
attitudes that were relevant to contemporary society, 
attitudes that would make audiences more aware of the 
nature of the society they lived in. 

The form OH! WHAT A LOVELY WAR took was an exact 
embodiment of these ideas. A pierrot show recreates 
the First World War in terms of its own modes; songs, 
jokes, impersomtions and representations. In recr- 
eating the war, attitudes to it are expressed, attit- 
udes which are crystallised in the tough ironic 
response of the ordinary soldier to the increasingly 
absurd and horrific experiences he is confronted with. 
The dominant theme of the production was vitality: its 
essential movement was from the naive, lively response 
of people at the beginning of the war through to the 
ironic, bitter humour with which the soldiers confron- 
ted their experience in the trenches. This theme of 
vitality was underscored by the means used to express 
it - a small group of actors and actresses recreating 
the war with some costumes, a few props and a band. 
The result was something very close to the physical 
vitality and inventiveness of the American film musical 
but with a toughness of attitude that the American 
musical only very rarely has. 


My own view is that only somebody who had no 
awareness of the stage productions’ success and there- 
fore of the skill and artistic intelligence that had gone 
into it would have tried to recreate it in the cinema (or: 
any other medium for that matter). And Richard Attenboro- 
ugh's film of OH! WHAT A LOVELY WAR bears this view out. 


The deficiencies of the film are so obvious that they 
are easy to catalogue. The most blatant arises from 
the attempt to find a different structure from the 
original's Pierrot show. The result of this attempt was 
absolute incoherence. There are two elements in the fil- 
m's structure: the use of Brighton Pier and its side- 
shows to recreate the war from; and the use of the 
Smith family as central characters to provide some kind 
of narrative continuity. The family device is used so 
half-hertedly that it looks as if it might have been 
an afterthought by somebody who felt suddenly that aud- 


lences might reject the film because they had nobody 
to identify with. 


The Pier is used in a more substantial way but to 
no better effect. Take one of the first sequences on 
the Pier as an example of its use. Jean Pierre Cassell 
introduces a puppet show of the French Army. The film 
then cuts to a brief scene on top of a hill showing 
Cassell with real soldiers and horses. It looks at 
this point as if the film is going to develop a struct- 
ure on the basis of contrasting the Pier and its 
stylised evocation of war in the sideshows with a 
naturalistic description of war. But then in the same 
location as the real soldiers and horses are seen, a 
horse roundabout appears and the soldiers get on it and 
Cassell sings 'Belgium put the Kybosh up the Kaiser' 
while a chorus of girls dances around. This scene ends 
when the noise of gunfire is heard on the track and the 
soldiers collapse on their toy horses asif shot. The 
sequence ends with a final naturalistic scene of French 
and German troops resting wearily after an engagement. 
By this time the relationship with the starting point 
on the Pier is obscure and no consistent relationship 
between stylisation and naturalism has been developed. 
The film proceeds in the same incoherent way. Sometimes 
the Pier is used in a very stylised way as in the sequence 
when the soldiers jump on the toy train and sing 'Good 
-Byee'; sometimes it is used naturalistically as for 
the Pacifist meeting; sometimes sequences seem to have 
no relationship to the Pier at all - where, for example, 
does the Christmas party with Dirk Bogarde and Susannah 
York take place? In general the film is a mish mash 
of'uneasy stylisation and tepid naturalism. 


Another deficiency that is almost as blatant is 
the structural one. The attitudes expressed in the film 
are blurred. This blurring occurs for a number of rea- 
sons; first, there is the simple crassness that has a 
soldier in the trenches reading 'If I should die, 
think only this of me' instead of a satirical item 
he has written for a soldiers' newspaper; second, 
there is the way that the songs, which were the most 
direct expression of the soldier's attitudes in the 
stage version, lose their dramatic centrality in the 
midst of expanded dialogue scenes, visual distractions, 
etc. 


Third, and most substantially, it is quite clear 
that Richard Attenborough and his writer Len Deighton 
have rather different attitude from the people resp- 
onsible for the stage version. The ends of the two 
versions are instructive in this respect. The end of 
the stage version has a scene where French soldiers 
are ordered to attack. They almost mutiny, then 
attack baaing like sheep and are all shot down. The 
show concludes with the singing of 'I don't want 0 
be a soldier' so that the final note is strongly ironic. 


The mutiny is missing from the film. The final 
sequences begin with a naturalistic scene of soldiers' 
advancing in a charge on the enemy lines. After an 
explosion one of the soldiers finds a line of red 
ribbon which he follows. He is led into a hall where 
peace negotiations are being conducted, then out onto 
a hillside. On the hill the Smith family women are 
picknicking as if it were the height of English summer. 
The soldier joins the rest of the Smith men who in army 
uniform are sitting separately on the hillside. At this 
moment it is impossible to tell what the situation is. 
Is the idealised English summer meant to be an example 
of what the soldiers have been fighting for? Are we 
in heaven - some of the Smith men we see in the scene 
have been killed during the war? All we can be sure of 
is that the film is reaching for some general statement. 
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This is made plain by the last scene of all. The 
Smith women walk along the hill and come on lines of 
crosses. As the camera pulls back and up we see more 
and more lines of crosses until the screen is complet- 
ely filled with them. On the sound track, the parody 
of 'They wouldn't believe me' is heard. The irony of 
the song is blunted by the execution of the scene 
which produces so many crosses and leaves them so 
blurred in the last shot that it becomes simply a 
rather indistinct visual pattern. , 


There are other strong objections that can:be made 
to the film. The acting styles vary and most are in- 
appropriate, particularly the camped up styles of 
Laurence Olivier. and Michael Redgrave. The mise en 
scene is consistenly unimaginative and often ill-judged. 
Like the incoherent structure and the blurring of 
attitudes, these deficiencies work to make the film a 
smudged inéietinct copy of the stage original. 


If I had a conspiratorial view of society, I'd be 
almost tempted to sey the film wes a deliberate att- 
empt to destroy the memory of the original version. 

In fact I think a more appropriate explanation of the 
relationship between the two versions is that the film 
is an attempt by people with convential ideas and 
attitudes to associate th-mselves with a work of orig- 
inal quality. Because they lack courage and intellig- 
ence, the attempt to break free must fail. . The film 
left me finally with a feeling of simple outrage that 
somebody as conventional and complacent as Richard 
Attenborough should have tried to match himself against 
somebody as radical and dissatisfied as Joad Littlewood. 


The survival of the Traditional British Cinema of the 
1950's 7 

Richard Attenborough's ability to get get backing 
for such an expensive, off-beat subject as OH! WHAT A 
LOVELY WAR and the critical reception his first effort 
as a director got should be viewed together with Bryan 
Forbes' appointment as ABC's chief and the general 
press approval this got. During the late 1950's, 
Attenborough and Forbes came to represent the ambitious 
part of the conventienal commercial cinema in this 
country - they made THE ANGRY SILENCE together. They 
were the successors to the conventionally ambitious 
film-makers of the 40's and 50's like the Boulting 
Brothers (significantly one of the first films to est- 
ablish Attenborough was the Boulting Brothers production 
of BRIGHTON ROCK). 


The importance of OH! WHAT A LOVELY WAR in this 
context is that it defines so precisely the limitations 
of the conventionally ambitious British film-maker. The 
ambition shown by people like Forbes and Attenborough, :* 
the Boulting Brothers or David Lean, is so mild as to be 
almost non-existent. It usually amounts to no more 
than making middle brow subjects with taste, e.g. BRIFF 
ENCOUNTER, FAME IS THF SPUR, THE ANGRY SILENCE, THE 
L-SHAPED ROOM, etc. When it does become larger, as it 
obviously does with OH! WHAT A LOVELY WAR, the lack of 
intelligence and the conformity that is only implicit 
in (the other films becomes explicit. 


Despite, or because of, their limitations Atten- 
borough and Forbes will have an important influence on 
the British cinema of the next few years. Bryan Forbes 
is in a particularly significant position since he is 
in charge of the most active British production group at 
the moment. British produttion has always been in a pre- 
carious position and at the moment the situation is even 
more precarious than usual. It is quite clear from his 
past record, his cinematic associations and his announced 
plans, that Forbes is not going to change that situation. 
The British cinema is not going to be saved by mild, 
bourgeois ambition. It seems to me that one of the most 
urgent tasks for British film criticism is to explore 
how to radicalise the British Cinema both aesthetically 
and commercially. 


The Special Relationship between OH! WHAT A LOVELY WAR 
and Sussex University 
Most of OH! WHAT A LOVELY WAR was made in and 


around Brighton. Students from the University had 
small parts in it. Attenborough premiered the film 

at the University. Presumahly this connection played 
some part in his becoming Chairman of the=trustees of 
the Arts Centre. I can imagine that the Arts Centre 
invited him to be Chairman for one of two possible 
reasons. In the first place they may have simply acc- 
epted him on the basis of his conventional reputation. 
If this is so I feel uneasy about the Centre's willing- 
ness to accept conventional artistic (or rather show- 
business) valuations. In the second place the Centre 
may have invited Attenborough for pragmatic reasons - 
he would be a prestigious figure h-ad. a good money 
raiser, a useful contact man, etc. But a University 
Arts Centre should primarily have artistic responsib- 
ilities. Put simply, the peonle it 1s associated with 
should have artistic distinction as well as pragmatic 
qualifications, In saying this I know I am heing fool- 
ish. Who would expect a university body to have 
serious ideas about artistic distinction in the cinema? 


Alan Lovell 
dwan 


taken in a literal political sense - it clearly is meant to be - 
but which also has a metaphorical and a metaphysical sense), 
The achievement of unity on a large scale only follows from 
the utter loss of an original, more private unity; the 
connection with SUEZ (private ties sacrificed to the general 
good) may be made but now the emphasis is different, and is 
concerned rather with what can be salvaged from the wreck, 
what new relationships can be formed. The disaster which 
overtakes father and daughter at the beginning of the film 
destroys an inward-turning, ideal relationship and makes 
action with a wider Meaning possible, provided that the 
survivors do not despair. One of the central threads in 
Dwan's career is the overcoming of despair, either by the 
development of a controlling comic or tragic vision, or - as 
in the later work - by a shift in emphasis to an appreciation 
of the potentially permanent value of relationships which are 
less than ideal, and even substitutes for that lost ideal, and 
of wider responsibilities. 


SLIGHTLY SCARLET scrutinises this very develop- 
ment. In the character of June these 'wider responsibilities’, 
because they are assumed before the attainment of personal 
honesty and self-knowledge, lead to smugness. When June 
says, 'I've never felt so altruistic before,' speaking of her 
election work, we remember her totally inadequate under- 
standing of her own sister (who needs help and respect in 
place of condescension) and June's concern for respectability. 
Her public generosity hides her private selfishness, especially 
from herself. Corruption in public life, as in private life, 
spreads - aided by casual acceptance, personal weakness, 
and by the easy and profitable routine of it all. 


Cont. from p.18 


We come to understand the various characters in the 
different stages in their development through their being 
shown to us in a shifting system of pairs, so that we are 
constantly making connections and comparisons between 
them. The most important of these pairs is that of the 
sisters, June and Dorothy, which is beautifully realised. 
The weaker sister, Dorothy, is the one who, by her 
unpredictable whims, precipitates the series of events which 
leads to June's being forced to face the corruption around 
her and in herself, to admit that it is attractive and to make 
a stand against it. Dwan's stress is on community, on the 
ability of survivors to stay together: he would never have, 
as Gordon Douglas does in THE DETECTIVE (a film whose 
ethos is related to that of SLIGHTLY SCARLET), a charac- 
ter's act of freeing himself from relationships as a positive 
ending to a film. Dwan's people are frail, but they can have 
faith in each other, and justify that faith to each other by 


staying around to help. JOHN M. SMITH 
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LUCHINO VISCONTI 


Luchino Visconti - descendant of an illustrious Italian aristocratic line, resistance fighter of note (he very nearly was short by 
the Germans), supporter of the Italian Communist Party, Italy's foremost director of opera, partisan of modern drama - and 
finally, director of eleven feature films. His latest, THE DAMMED ooriginally: GOTTERDAMMERUNG) is to open in London 
shortly. This, then, seems the moment to reassess some of his past work and to isolate some of its characteristic features, 
particularly as they are developed in the three films recently available in Brighton: ROCCO AND HIS BROTHERS (1960), THE 


LEOPARD (1963), OF A THOUSAND DELIGHTS (1965). 


— 


Visconti's outlook is formed by a classical humanism, 
Renaissance values of 'universal man', of balance and equili- 
brium are fused with a Marxist enlightenment that posits a 
finite and knowable universe, where order and personal free- 
dom seem a real possibility, albeit embedded in a concrete 
historical development. Once he described his cinema as 
‘anthropomorphic', meaning thereby the existence of a signi- 
ficant relation between man, his nature and being, and the 
flow of events called history. Thus, Visconti might be said 
to be one of the very few historians in the cinema, and in his 
work the tradition of Vico and the teachings of Gramsci con- 
solidate a vision of human dignity and social progress that 
finds its fullest expression in his early masterpiece LA TERRA 
TREMA. Evidently, this attitude has not remained unaffected 
by the years that saw the settling of Italian society into the 
structures of modern capitalism after the collapse of fascism 
and the successful containment of the socialist mass-movement. 
As with so many intellectuals and artists of the Left in Europe, 
the often unrealistic optimism of the late forties gradually 
gave way to an attitude where the future of society seemed no 
longer 'open'. The very meaning of the past appeared 
threatened. its development and promise negated by that sense 
of irrevocable fatality which industrial society so often inspires. 


The natural dynamism of human endeavour, deflected by 

the obstacles of a world solidified in its organisational and 
impersonal structures. turning backward and discharging itself 
into the nostalgic effort to resurrect a vision of the future, which 
is really a past that has become mythical: This is the story of 
ROCCO AND HIS BROTHERS, artistic record of Visconti's own 
sense of failure. For by 1960, the progressive humanism of 
LA TERRA TREMA appeared to have lost its historical justifi- 
cation. But this sense of failure of a generation is not unique to 
Italy. It seems equally to underlie a philosophical essay like 

farcuse's ONE-DIMENSIONAL MAN. The hopes for a changing 
society end by virtually enshrining a utopian past, whose values 
divorced from a historical reality become the more obsessive for 
remaining unfulfilled. If in ROCCO the reductive fusion of future 
and past remains deliberately ambiguous, THE LEOPARD 
completely excludes the future as a meaningful dimension. The 
awareness of doom and darkness befalling the world that envelop 
the Prince of Salina suffuse the film with an apparent pessimism, 
from which Visconti distances himself only insofar as he denotes 
the Prince's vision (which is the only vision that encompasses the 
action in all its aspects) as an aesthetic one, inescapable refuge 
of the aristocracy at a time in history when its social position is 
being eroded and its values absorbed by the victorious bourgeoisie. 
But through the distance we feel a temptation on the part of Visconti 
to yield to the pathos of the apocalypse and the grandiloquence of a 
dying world. And although OF A THOUSAND DELIGHTS shows the 
eventual victory of a certain moral sanity over a past that has 
become a morbid craving, there is no doubt that Sandra's act of 
exorcism leaves her spiritually and emotionally impoverished. in 
the context of the film the only condition under which life can conti- 
nue. 

For Visconti, every story, situated in a time and space, is by 

these very conditions also part of history. As a director he has the 
rare gift of visualizing the past both as -past and as the prehistory of 


the present, a present saturated with the sedimentation of 
history. Where a historical genealogy is not as explicit as 
the Risorgimento in THE LEOPARD (and in SENSO), the 
dimension of the past in OF A THOUSAND DELIGHTS has an 
unmistakably political significance, and ROCCO takes as its 
subject an obvious historical fact - the migration of South 
Italian peasants to the industrial cities of the North. 


In a perceptive study of Visconti, the French critic 
Yves Guillaume pointed out that 'the empirical experience of 
the world in his films does not differentiate itself from the 
cultural knowledge through which it is mediated'. This pre- 
supposes a realism, highly conscious and controlled, where 
things are primarily themselves and yet simultaneously are 
capable of holding a precise significance - that of a specifically 
human past. Thus the objects in Sandra's house are self- 
sufficient, they create autonomous reality - halfway between 
museum and ancestral home - yet their ultimate significance 
derives from the way they change Sandra as she comes into 
contact with them, estrange her from her husband. and all 
but enclose her in her own past. A simple act, like letting 
her hair down as she talks about her brother, is used by 
Visconti to suggest the human disorder underlying the museum 
-like appearance of the Palazzo. It is this cinematic control 
over the phenomenal world that make Visconti a great director. 
Where an atmospheric realist (like Bergman) takes a dusty 
attic and a hobby-horse, Visconti chooses a Renaissance 
palace, and yet manages to transform a vast hall with one 
close-up and a reverse zoom into a psychic universe. 


* 


Visconti's theme in all three films is unity - the 
political unity in Italy (THE LEOPARD), the economic and 
social unity of North and South (ROCCO), the psychic unity of 
past and present, of childhood and maturity (OF A THOUSAND 
DELIGHTS). All three demonstrate an impossibility and 
insist on failure. The Sicilian aristocracy. the peasant 
family, the bourgeois family - they are shown in the process 
of dissolution and self-destruction. Visconti here shares the 
abiding preoccupation of much of Italian cinema: the incom- 
patibility of the values embodied in a humanist culture and 
the mode of life in industrial society. While the radical and 
irreparable destruction of the former appears as a foregone 
conclusion, nothing emerges to replace it - the pessimism in 
ROCCO, where the two brothers who have 'made good' come 

out as capable only or c:nvourgeoisement, the nostalgia 
bordering on sentimentality in THE LEOPARD, the bleak 
alternative of American brashness in OF A THOUSAND 
DELIGHTS: what remains is at best a kind of ambiguity 
within despair. 


In ROCCO for example, the pessimistic fatalism is 
positively reinforced by the style: the mixture of documentary 
naturalism and a melodramatic emotionality enlarge, within 
the epic stance that the picture assumes, the individual fate 
to the proportions of a national tragedy. Yet ROCCO is 
ultimately confused as to the points where a social problem 


and an emotional/psychic dilemma intersect, and the film 
offers no perspective on the very questions it raises. The 
epic scope promises more about the genesis of the situation 
than the essentially dramatic confrontation of attitudes can 

do to illuminate the underlying social reality. One can see 
what Visconti had in mind: To present a social dilemma, 
namely the inability and refusal of a pre-bourgeois community 
to adapt itself to the requirements of industrial life, in the 
terms in which the participants themselves experience it (as 
the overriding and absolute need to 'keep the family together') 
and at the same time communicate this through the traditional 
pattern of Italian culture - as a religious, manichean conflict 
between the forces of good and evil, the temptation of self- 
denying sainthood to save the "holy sinner' - akindof 4 
Dostoievskian drama about the decadence of religiosity and 
spiritual values. In this sense, the film shares Gramsci's 
concern with the fate of superstructures in a time of abrupt 
social change. The peasant past of which Rocco dreams is 
definitely shown to be a nostalgic deformation, and Visconti 
is undoubtedly 'correct' in not letting Rocco himself accede 
to a direct political consciousness that would allow him to 
comprehend his family's self-destruction as a historical 
process of inevitable decadence - a realization which, on the 
other hand, is perfectly evident to the Prince of Salina in 
THE LEOPARD. 


Although it is therefore true that in ROCCO the indus- 
trial civilization does not directly destroy the old modes of 
existence, rather, transposed into that world, these modes 
reveal their own historicity, the virtual exclusion of urban 
industrial life from the film seems hardly justified. Hence 
the inadequate treatment given to Ciro, the brother who 
works at Alfa Romeo, His structural role (in a film where 
he is the only one to have any awareness at all and where he 
provides the only explanation of Simone's motivation) is more 
central than Visconti allows him to become in dramatic 
terms. His integration into the bourgeois order is too 
readily assumed, and a conflict which is definitely in the 
film, between an impoverished peasantry become urban 
subproletariat and other members of that same social class 
rising to the ranks of the petit-bourgeoisie is played down 
until the very end. What we have is the fact that in ROCCO 
social and economic ties begin to cut across family ties and 
primitive bonds - a conflict which does not really permit of 
a resolution in the sentimental terms that Visconti proposes, 
when he lets the youngest brother, Luca, say 'we expect you 
back tonight', after the mother had previously (and in a 
sense, rightly) called Ciro a 'traitor'. 


These reservations apart, there remains a consider- 
able film, Visconti shows us a world held together by 
emotion, gradually being invaded by objects. In ROCCO, 
the corridors become ever longer, thé rooms barer as the 
family, moving above the poverty line, drifts apart. In the 
end. it is only a moment of hysteria and despair that tempo- 
rarily renews the primal bond. At times, however, Visconti 
forces somewhat the symbolism of his locations. In one 
scene a row of gothic pillars on top of Milan Cathedral where 
Rocco and Nadja have their final conversation visually antici- 
pates the bare trees near the river where she is murdered by 
Simone, thus emphasizing her sacrificial role to both 
brothers. On the other hand, the theme of boxing, precisely 
because it is not typical of the economic rapports in indus- 
trial society, is used by Visconti as a conveniently trans- 
parent symbol to convey financial exploitation, emotional 
frustration and aggression, but for Simone and indeed Rocco, 
too, boxing becomes an attempt to arrive at a measure of 
social prestige and financial status which by-passes bourgeois 
ways of integration. 


Both ROCCO and OF A THOUSAND DELIGHTS are 
concerned with the dissolution of the family. But they also 
share a feeling that the values of personal dignity, honour, 


loyalty are gradually being destroyed, until they function merely 
as means of oppression. A constant feature in Visconti's work 
is the way that characters are emotionally blackmailed by 
others. Rocco's sense of family honour is exploited by his 
promoter to make him go on boxing so as not to let down the 
family tradition, but it equally serves Simone and the homo- 
sexual to extort money. Rocco himself invokes the self- 
respect of Simone to evade his own responsibilities towards 
Nadja, leaving her to her fate. 


Similarly, in OF A THOUSAND DELIGHTS, Gianni 
tries to enclose Sandra in the infantile relationship they once 
shared by an appeal to loyalty, and from their past compli- 
city in revolt he makes a desperate attempt to involve her in 
a complicity of guilt. The scene where Gianni surprises 
Sandra reading his autobiographical novel crystalizes the 
dilemma of many Visconti characters: Sandra is susceptible 
to Gianni because she senses how much of her own self is 
bound up in that past in the name of which he pleads his case. 
Her personal liberation is checked by the claim of values to 
which she still adheres - must adhere in what appears as a 
degraded world. From this kind of blackmail, whether 
exerted in good faith or bad faith, she only escapes by 
violently rejecting Gianni (Sandra: 'To me you are already 
dead'), at the price of renouncing to the nostalgia for that 
mythic universe of almost pre-natal immediacy (the united 
family, in ROCCO, Sandra's and Gianni's "home' in the 
cistern, and - on a larger scale - the Salina estates in THE 
LEOPARD). For Sandra, freedom thus appears as a second 
fall, a loss of unity and identity, indeed as 'treason' - 
explicitly so in the character of Ciro in ROCCO, implicitly 
in Sandra, who precipitates her brother's suicide. Those 
who become morally and emotionally 'free' in Visconti's 
films are reduced to the state of exiles, their freedom 
holding no future promise of another refuge in the world. 


To interpret the central problem of ROCCO in the 
light of OF A THOUSAND DELIGHTS is tempting: the narcis- 
sistic - incestuous fixation of Gianni seems to have so much 
in common with the purity of Rocco, for both are animated 
by a desire to return to their origins, to regress to primitive 
affective bonds - in Rocco appearing as the conditions of an 
impossible sainthood (though implicitly criticised through the 
figure of Nadja), and in Gianni as moral disease and morbidity. 
Thus, purity and corruption converge in the social implica- 
tions of incest, whether overt, as in OF A THOUSAND 
DELIGHTS or obliquely sublimated into family cohesion, as 
in ROCCO. The ambiguity of the final shot in ROCCO, where 
we see the youngest brother caress Rocco's picture on the 
hoardings along a deserted street as the nostalgic music of 
the South is played on the soundtrack, is negatively decided 
in OF A THOUSAND DELIGHTS: far from fusing the senti- 
ment of a mythical past with the image of an uncertain 
future, Visconti in the latter film shows this harking back to 
past allegiances as finalizing the doom of a character and 
the social class he represents, and the death-and-resurrection 
motif that closes the film is over-shadowed by the tree 
through which is still blowing the wind of fate that shook 
Sandra when she first entered the gardens on her arrival. 


* 


There is a scene in THE LEOPARD, where the Prince 
- against the remonstrances of his Jesuit confessor - invokes, 
in a mixture of realism and tragic pathos, a political principle 
that has become the credo of the enlightened bourgeoisie for 
nearly a hundred years: in order for things to remain the 
same, they have to change. For this is a Marxist truth that 
the bourgeoisie has been quick to assimilate: capitalism is 
constantly forced to revolutionize its modes of production, 
and with it, human rapports within society also enter into 
cycles of change. (It is the fundamental misunderstanding of 
the nature of this permanent bourgeois revoltution that has 
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transformed the Communist parties of Italy or France into 
progressive bourgeois parties. ) 

This experience characterizes THE LEOPARD. 
Only people like the Prince (and Visconti the aristocratic 
humanist) are allowed to see clearly that this permanent 
revolution is a revolution for the worse. A sense of conti- 
nuous degradation completely dominates the action. Not 
only does the Risorgimento make all the values by which the 
Prince lives derisory but the film identifies the decline of a 
social class, if not with the death of history, at least with 
the death of the only possible world in which aesthetic and 
moral values can find an embodiment in the same reality. 
Not without justification has Visconti's work been compared 
to the novels of Thomas Mann - both combine an essentially 
conservative outlook with an acute and on the whole unsenti- 
mental appraisal of its historical desuetude. 


In all three films the death of the 'father' marks the 
point of rupture between the old and the new, the survivors 
engaging in the obscure and confused search for a future by 
sifting the ashes of the past. Properly speaking, OF A 
THOUSAND DELIGHTS begins where THE LEOPARD ended. 
For Sandra, the past has a deceptive glow - though desirable, 
it is fraught with a guilt which is both personal and collective. 
The ceremony to consecrate the memory of her father, 
deported to Auschwitz, becomes interiorized and personal to 
a point where the disappearance of this past, its almost 
ritualistic burial becomes a necessity of survival. But 
Visconti tinges this necessity once again with the prospect of 
a diminished future. To his characters, history thus only 
brings expulsion, dissolution of vitality, leaving their desires 
and potential unfulfilled. Sandra, going off to join her 
American husband in New York has not only literally lost her 
past, there is a suggestion that she will not have a very satis- 
factory emotional relationship with him. 


If the first part of OF A THOUSAND DELIGHTS 
traces Sandra's 'regression' into her own past, central to the 
second part - and of course in terms of the plot the direction 
towards which the whole film accelerates - is the nature of 
her relationship with her brother, of whether their mutual 
love has led them to carnal transgression, as the stepfather 
asserts. Visconti's mise-en-scene deepens this charge to a 
thematic focus into which all the conflicts flow, sharpening 
an initially moralistic accusation to a degree where it emerges 
as part of an inner truth about all the characters, fundamental 
to their understanding of themselves and their mutual depen- 
dence. The contradictions which Visconti reveals through the 
incest-motif (particularly during the dinner party) - of mis- 
guided intentions and self-justification, of hate that fuses 
jealousy and devotion, of guilt and desire for expiation, 
hopes betrayed and fears resurrected - render the charge 
itself desultory. However, a dramatic situation accumulates 
within the film that makes the incest become at once symbolic 
and real on as many different levels of significance as there 
are relationships, reaching from an intensely personal con- 
flict of loyalties in Sandra to a sense of universal betrayal 
that is almost mythical in its roots and at the same time 
political in its implications about the post-fascist bourgeoisie 
in Italy. It is rare that one senses in a film precisely with 
what a terrifying emotional force the myths of incest and 
parricide can break into a human group, with a permanent 
and enveloping presence even in the most alienated cultural 
communities, as created by industrial society. 


* 


Visconti's mise-en-scene in OF A THOUSAND 
DELIGHTS. undoubtedly his most accomplished film to date, 
works with cirematic means of almost classical simplicity 
towards a maximum communication of spatial and temporal 
complexity. We notice, as already in ROCCO, alternating 
phases of spatial extension, followed by.enclosure - thus, 


the low-angle shot of the Geneva appartment underlines the 
sense of freedom in the subsequent journey to Volterra, but 
all these magnificent vistas and seemingly infinite roads 
only lead in front of a locked door and into a claustrophobic 
past. Finally, trying to escape from the hold which even on 
her first evening the palace seems to have on her. Sandra 
escapes into the park, only to end up in the passionate 
embrace of her brother. 


The central thematic moment - a vitality that strives 
towards rational clarification, made diffuse by the demands 
of an irrational desire towards absolute emotional gratifica- 
tion (a return to the womb ?)- presupposes a dynamic conti- 
nuity within a static and finally self-destructive configuration, 
Visconti's use of décor, his seemingly mannered composition 
of shots perfectly reflect this necessity to allow a progression 
towards transparence to coexist with a persistence of a past 
that becomes increasingly more fatal and suffocating. 


The themes call for a style that can foreshorten time, 
not so much in its actual duration but in its Proustian transi- 
tions of consciousness. The most striking example occurs 
perhaps when Sandra's husband, led by her through the house, 
finds the note in the clock representing Amor and Psyche. 
Apart from the iconographic relevance of the scene, Sandra's 
very movements, suffused by an uncertain desire here con- 
cretize the past. The lace curtain through which she returns 
to read the note marks a diaphanous fusion of present, 
memory and anticipation. The scene is a good example of 
Visconti's precise visual language and its crucial thematic 
function. For the film's subject is precisely this presence 
of a past as examined through different consciousnesses and 
emotional drives. The curtain incidentally also indicates 
the double nature of Sandra's relation to her husband: like 
a veil the present interferes as deception. Faced with the 
overwhelming force of the past thus evoked, her emotions 
lead her into deceiving him. It precedes the scene where the 
desired unity with the past is fully realized and at the same 
time irrevocably dissolved: Sandra's descent into the cistern 
to join Gianni makes her at last aware of her brother's 
totally enclosed universe of imagination and feeling, and she 
is forced to reject it, anticipating symbolically the vehement 
rebuttal after the dinner party, which precipitates Gianni's 
suicide. 


As the film proceeds, all spatial relations become 
dimensions of consciousness, and the palace is gradually 
absorbed into a wholly interiorized discourse. In a world 
where the past has completely invaded the present and the 
reality of the world has become merely the geometrical 
point of its contemplation by the inner eye, the future has 
disappeared. The stylistic procedure in OF A THOUSAND 
DELIGHTS is symptomatic of Visconti's own development. 
Having moved him further and further away from the semi- 
documentary realism of LA TERRA TREMA, the nostalgic 
force of the past ends by transforming reality into an 
aesthetic reflection. History, once the promise of a new 
social order, seems finally to annihilate the future as a 
valid dimension of significant action. Sandra eventually 
emerges in the light of day. With Visconti, however, one 
wonders whether the Aristocrat in him has not in the end 
defeated the Marxist. 
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Dear Sir, 


While I don't suppose I liked Adalen 31 any more 
than Ros Spain did, I feel that her review (BFR 16) 
disposed rather too rapidly of the theoretical issues 
it raises. 


To begin with "unaffected" is the very last word 
I would have thought of applying to On the Waterfront, 
which is held up as a shining example of the good, 
honest, old-fashioned, black and white, ethical movie. 
In Widerberg's defence it could be argued that his 
picture deals with a historical event and that his own 
political attitude towards it is made completely ex- 
plicit (progressive social democratic, hostile to 
violence, window-breaking and so-forth whoever per- 
formed by, emphasis on negotieting table, yet recog- 
nition that "equality has not been achieved"). 
Implicitly the workers at Adalen are held up as an, 
example. You may not agree with Widerberg, - i.e. 
Didn't the very cult of the negotiating table get 
Sweden exactly where she is now? = but at least you 
know where he stands. Kazan, on the other hand, is 
less interested in political consciousness than in a 
melodramatic oppositi-n between the pure in heart and 
the corrupt baddies and-here, as in Viva Zapata, he 
mystifies a concrete political situation by super- 
imposing a gratuitous religious allegorv. It may be 
emotionally gratifying, there may be other reasons for 
liking it as a movie, but it can't be held up as a 
standard by which to judge Widerberg. 


Adalen 31 can be regarded as a critique of social- 
ist realism. Widerberg tries to show the complexity of 
social reality, in which strikers often may be quasi- 
fascist in their attitudes, while capitalists are 
presented not so much a deliberately malevolent as 
puzzled and well intentioned. The shooting of the mar- 
chers comes about not so much because of deliberately 
official violence as because one or two soldiers lose 
their heads - and the factory owner does not approve. 
From a Marxist point of view, of course, these moral- 
istic considerations cannot affect the fundamental 
situation - which is a struggle between capital and 
labour. No meaningful distinction between an ill-int- 
entioned and a well-intentioned capitalist can be drawn 
when both are agreed on the necessity for a cut in 
wages. It is not altogether clear whether Widerberg 
sees this. On the one hand, when he cuts from the 
Andersens eating bread for the first time in a long 
time to the lavish fare of the Hendriksens, he appears 
to see what is involved; on the other hand the scene 
where the factory owner binds up Kjell's hand might 
perhaps be regarded as pointing towards the symbolic 
marriage of classes, which is as yet frustrated (the 
abortion). 


It is also certain that Widerberg's stress on 
visual beauty has a very definite purnose in the film. 
In the first place it is used to heighten our sense 
of horror and desecration when the soldiers open fire. 
Secondly, Widerberg wants to reclaim art and beauty 
from the priviledged class who have monopolised them 
in the past.. He juxtaposes Chopin on a finely-tuned 
piano (tuned as the workers prepare for their march) 
with the spontaneous creativity of jazz on home-made 
and improvised instruments. He shifts from the factory 
owner's wife instructing Kjell in the pronunciation of 
"Pierre Auguste Renoir" to a real-life Renoir (via 
Renoir the director) as Kjell's mother does her washing 
by the stream. For Widerberg there is more to life 
than work, and so at the end he shows Mrs. Andersen 
cleaning the windows with her dead husband's shirt 
and the child surrounded by bubbles, which presumably 


symbolises beauty and hope. 


This last image however, is hopelessly kitch (V. 
Sir John Millais "Bubbles") and can't possibly carry 
any kind of weight. Again, Nisse’s abandoning of his 
hypnotised subject to die on the march could doubtless 
be justified on the ground that it represents an act 
of commitment (to passive non-violence?!) but it never- 
theless seems a wholly irrelevant interpolation for art 
cinema audiences (we should talk more about the compro= 
mises made by European film-makers) and its placing at 
a crucial point in the picture is absolutely fatal. 


Really, one's objections to the picture come down 
to the fact that Widerberg simply does not understand 
the meaning of the word "struggle", or to cite a 
Scandinavian predecessor, Ibsen, what it is to "Fight 
as for life itself". Widerberg is a well-intentioned 
Thorvald Helmar trying to make a picture about the lives 
of people whom he can't begin to comprehend - and in 
fact he doesn't even try to do so but in his own way 
sentementalises them to provide a readily available 
idyll and a moral, which floats out of history into 
the intense inane. 


Yours sincerely, 
McDonald Henderson. 


Brighton Film Theatre 
February 7O 


FEBRUARY 
Losey’s thriller set in an English prison 


The Criminal (X) Starring Stanley Baker 
and Jill Bennett 


Losey’s King and Country (X) % 
Starring Dirk Bogarde and Tom Courtenay 


Luis Bufuel’s Nazarin (X) 


Losey's The Servant (X) Starring Dirk Bogarde 
and James Fox 


Losey's suspense thriller 
Blind Date (A) Starring Hardy Kruger and 
Stanley Baker 


Luis Bufuel’s Exterminating Angel (X) 


Fellini's extraordinarily beautiful film 
Jullet of the Spirits (X) Colour, subtitled 
Starring Giulietta Masina 


Fellini's magnificent fantasy 84 (A) 
subtitled 


Diary of a Shinjuku Thief Preview 
(members only) 


Anna Neagle introduces Odette (A) 


Diary of a Shinjuku Thlef 
Directed by Nagisa Oshima 
(members only) 


t Denotes schools’ matinées, 2.30. 
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